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HISTORY 


By Arthur C. Perry, Jr., District Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 
j and Gertrude A. Price, Teacher in Public Schools, New York, N. Y. 


First Book, | 1492-1763 60 cents | 
Second Book, 1763-1914 


A new and unique series for first cycle study in United States History. It deals with ~ | 
_ those phases of life in which children are most interested—the drama of events, 
thrilling adventure, deeds, heroism and people. 


Only the chief events of American history are given. These events are presented in a 
lively, stirring narrative, full of human interest and giving a background for latter 
intensive reading and study. The style is very dramatic, Each chapter is introduced ) 
by a color picture which excites the child’s curiosity. | 


First an account to be read, then a summary to be studied, and lastly a few facts to be 
memorized—such is the composition of each chapter. This cumulative method” 
of presentation results in a thorough knowledge of the history of our country and . 
an appreciation of the relative importance of the principal events. 1 


Pictures, prose and poetry work together in these books to make the impression on the 
pupil’s mind vivid and lasting. Every story paints a picture, every picture tells a 
story, and every poetical quotation presents a word picture by a master mind, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW > 


AN UNEVENTFUL WEEK. 


This has been an uneventful week 
both in the western and the eastern 
fields of operations in the great war. 
In the west, along the French lines 
of advance, the ground has been 
contested, yard by yard, almost inch 
by inch. Gains one day have been 
offset or nearly so by losses the 
next. In. the east, the Russians 
have not only checked the German 
advance upon Warsaw, but have 
pushed further into East Prussia, 
have beaten the Turks, and have 
harassed the fleeing Austrians. be- 
yond the Carpathians. But no 
decisive action has been fought, 
east or west. No great victories 
have been won. The official des- 
patches from the different capitals, 
day by day, are curiously alike. 
Meanwhile, the. losses. through this 


. Obstinate fighting in the dead of win- 


ter are. reaching frightful totals. 
Germany has reached the point 
where she is drilling boys of four- 
teen; and the Prussian losses alone, 
in killed, wounded and missing, now 


are Officially reported at. more than’ 


840,000 
A GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


To the horrors of war have been 
added the horrors of a great earth- 
quake, which visited Italy on the 
thirteenth, wrecking nearly one hun- 
dred towns, and working havoc over 
a radius of more than one hundred 
miles, with the province of Potenza 
as a centre: At Rome, churches and 
statues were damaged, but there 
was no loss of life... Avezzano and 
neighboring ‘towns were practically 
obliterated, and thousands of their 


inhabitants were buried in the ruins 
of their homes. It is estimated that. 


not less than’ 25,000 persons were 
killed, and probablv as many more 
were seriously injured; but the exact 
extent of the disaster is not likely 
eyer to be known so many bodies are 
buried in the wreckage. And all 
this frightful havoe was wrought in 
thirty seconds. This calamity makes 
a new appeal to American charity 
The American Red Cross immedi- 
ately cabled a gift of $20.000 and 
more will follow. 


THE BRITISH REPLY. 


The British preliminary reply to 
the Américan note complaining 
against the seizure on the high seas 
of American ships destined to neu- 
tral European ports was conciliatory 
in its tone and opened the way to 
further negotiations which, it may be 
hoped, may be mutually satisfactory. 
The British government frankly ac- 
cepts the general principles on which 
the American note was based; dis- 
claims any intention to interfere 
with bona fide trade between the 
United States and another neutral 
country; and declares a readiness to 
make redress whenever its action 
may umintentionaly exceed this 
principle. Incidentally, the British 
note expresses a conviction that mis- 
apprehension exists as to the extent 
to which American commerce has 
been interfered with by the steps 
which Great Britain has: taken to 
check shipments to the. warrmg 
Powers: and cites the figures which 
show that exports from New York 
to the countries contiguous to the 
seat ‘of war——Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland and Italy,—were 


nearly three times as large in 
November, 1914 as in November, 
1913. Copper shipments, in particu- 
lar, were nearly five times as large 
1914, as in December, 


THE CASE OF THE DACIA. 


The case of the steamship Dacia 
of the Hamburg-American line is 
likely to assume international im- 
portance as a test of the principle of 
neutrality. The Dacia was sold to a 
German-American residing in 
Marquette, Michigan,—for what 
price or under what conditions does 
not appear; was placed in American 
registry under the new emergency 
registry law; and, flying the Ameri- 
can flag, was loaded with cotton for 
its old port of Bremen. Ii this pro- 
ceeding was regular, it would seem 
that there was no serious obstacle to 
the similar transfer and registry of 
all the Hamburg-American steam- 
ships, valued at thirty million dollars 
or more, ‘which are-now lying idle in 
American. ports. That would be an 
obvious advantage to the German 
government, which Has a consider- 
able interest in these vessels. Jt is 
not surprising that the British 
government should view this trans- 
action with suspicion, and take steps 
to test its validity. Incidentally, the 
case has a bearing upon the ship pur- 
chase. bill now before Congress; for 
it is no secret that, if that bill be- 
comes law, the first step taken un- 
der it will be the purchase and reg- 
istry oi these vessels. 


THE. FOLLY OF 
PAREDNESS. 


The folly of deferring all prepara- 
tions for,emergncies until the emer- 
gencies have actually arrived were 
emphasized in Senator Lodge’s 
vigorous speech in the Senate on the 
15th. Senator Lodge is no. alarmist, 
but he is sufficient]* clear-sighted to 
read the signs Of the times. There 
is force in his. statement that un- 
armed, unready, umdefended, the 
United States offers a standing invi- 
tation to aggression and attack, and 
that there is no such incitement to 
war possible as for a rich and pros- 
perous nation to disarm alone and 
remain unarmed in the midst of an 
armed world. Abundant means for 
the necessary preparations, as Sena- 
tor Lodge went on to show, could 
be obtained without adding to the 
burdens of taxation, by cutting off 
needless army posts, eliminating 
superfluous navy yards and curtailing 
expenditures for public buildings and 
river and harbor improvements 
which the nation at large does not 
need. England is paying dearly now 
for the state of relative unprepared- 
ness to which she was reduced by 
the efforts of the extreme pacifists. 
It would be well for the United 
State to profit by her experience 
without duplicating it. 


THE VOTE ON SUFFRAGE. 


The debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the proposed suffrage 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion was animated; and was so fre- 
quently interrupted by demonstra- 
tions in the women’s galleries that 
the Speaker repeatedly threatened 
to have theme cleared. The suffra- 
gists did not fare so well, relatively, 
as in the Senate last March; for, in 
the upper house, they secured a hare 
majority, while they fell short of 
the” required two-thirds. In the 
House, they were in a minority of 
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thirty: The vote was 174 in favor 
of the proposal to 204 against. Fifty- 
seven representatives were not Tre- 
corded. In a full House, the 
suffragists would have needed 290 
votes to carry the amendment; they 


fell 116 short of that.. On the vote ~ 


recorded, they needed 252 sup- 
porters; they fell seventy-eight short. 
of that. The House did not divide 
along party lines; but the Demo- 
crats voted 171 to eighty-six against,. 
and the Republicans seventy-two to- 
thirty-three in favor; while all the 
Progressives and Progressive Re- 
publicans voted in favor, 


“PSYCHOPATHIC INFERIOR- 
ITY.” 


Rather an amusing situation was. 
created in Congress the other day,. 
in connection with the discussion of 
the immigration bill. One of the 


classes of immigrants. named in the 


bill for exclusion was “persons of 
constitutional psychopathic | inferi- 
ority.” If this class were so danger- 
ous as to justify its complete exclu- 
sion, it might be assumed that Con- 


gress would at least know of whom - 


it was composed. But this ‘proved 
not to be the case. When Senator 
Gallinger, himself a physician, asked. 
the question, no one was prepared 
to answer him. Senator Lane of 
Oregon, also a physician and am 
alienist, admitted that he did not 
know. Senator Smith, who was im 
charge of the: bill, said that the- 
“medical. doctors” had. put the 
phrase in the bill, and he could not. 
explain it. In the House, Represen- 
tative O’Shaughnessy and Represen- 
tative Sabath both appealed for light 
on the meaning of the words an@ 
could not get it; and Representative 
Fields hurried to the library and re- 
turned bearing a Webster's Dic- 
tionary, from which, amid general 
laughter, he read definitions of 
“psychopathic,” from which it ap- 
peared that it meant “abnormal sen- 
Sitiveness to. spiritual phenomena’ 
and “extreme susceptibility to re- 
ligious emotion” etc. Why people 
with this trait should be barred from 
entrance still remained @ mystery. 


A RECKLESS EXECUTIVE. 


The closing days of the administra- 
tion of Governor Blease of South 
Carolina were marked by character- 
istic recklessness. He issued a 
proclamation granting full pardon to 
one thousand prisoners who had 
been paroled “during good  be- 
havior” during the last four years, 
the effect being to restore them to 
full. citizenship. Also, on a single- 
day, he granted fifteen additional’ 
pardons, twelve paroles, and eleven: 
commutations. Among the thirty- 
eight prisoners included in these 
acts of clemency were eighteen: 
murderers. During the four years. 
of his administration, Governor 
Blease has extended clemency ins 
1,674 cases, not including the 1,000 
pardons. just granted. Only a week 
before his term expired, the gover- 
nog. signed an order disbanding the- 
State militia—this being the out- 
come of a quarrel with the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. Law-abiding and self- 
respecting citizens of South Caro- 
lina will probably. breathe more- 
freely with the exit of Governor 
Blease from authority; but the new 
legislature will do well to enact some- 
law to restrict the wholesale use of 
the pardoning power in the future. 
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Miss Clara Christiane!Dulon 


| SPECIALIST IN 
| CHILD TRAINING 


A synthetic system of education, based on the 
principle that the harmonious education of a 
spirit, mind and body must produce moral, 
mental or physical health. 


Exceptional Children a Specialty | 
Each child helped as its nature requires 


Resident or Visiting Pupils 


References: 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer,- Mt. Gretna, Pa. 
New York: 
Mrs. Oun J. STEPHENS, 146th Street and Gerard Avenue 
| Dr. Grorce W. RicHArpson, 138 East Toth Street 
Mr. MorGAN SHEPERD, “John Martin,” 5 West 39th Street 
Washington : 
Mrs. Henry ARNOLD PECKHAM, 1621 K Street, N. W. 
Dr. Emma Lootz Ervine, 17th and K Streets, N. W. 
Mrs. Otto T. Simon, 1720 P Street, N. W. 
London: 
Dr. EvizanetH SEveRN, 20 Victoria Street, S. W. 
Miss HeL_en WorTHINGTON, 11 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Artilery Row, S. W. 
Mrs. GayLorp WiLtsHirE, Heathside, East Heath Road, 
Hampstead. 
Mrs. Foster StockHouse, Wythemayl 
Kettering, England. 


Boston : 
Dr. A. E. Wrysuip, Journal of Education. 


Broughton | 


Address for consultations ; 


Miss Clara Christiane Dulon 
N. Y. Post Road ie White Plains, N.Y. 
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Red — Yellow —Bliue 


are not the 
Primary Colors 


But we have always been taught 
to believe this. Strong red, yellow 
and blue pigments are beyonda 
child’s control. These violent 
Patents—Copyright colors set up at the outset a false 


notion of color relation. Since the introduction of the 


Munsell Color System 


the teaching of color in the leading universities, col- 
leges and public schools has been revolutionized. 
The basis of this unique system of color estimate and 
naming is the use of the middle colors, with gray, 
black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
colors should be used in the form of crayons, water 
colors, atlas of charts, sphere, etc.—the only method 
of teaching color scientifically. Send for explanatory 
circular S and prices. 


Send 10c In your letter for No. 2 Box of Graveney paid 
Send today for explanatory circular “S” and prices 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of ““JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L, 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Ordera copy of 


TORE ES-EDwaRDs 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER SAID. 


‘tan of the Masters of a grammar school in Boston said recently, “Il use several — 
kinds of pencils in my school work, some are better than others, and they 
are used for different purposes; but when | want the best | always order 
Dixon’s.” They are not only used almost exclusively in Boston, but in other cities as 
well, where a high standard of work is required. Send sixteen cents in stamps for 


abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 


HENRY S. CURTIS 


Former Secretary of the Playground Association of America 
and Supervisor of The Playgrounds of The District of Colum- 
bia ; Author of ‘*Play and Recreation in The Open Country” : 
Lecturer on Recreation and Other Social Topics 


Cloth. Ill, 12mo. xx+360 pages $1.25 
Cloth and Gold, If. 12mo. xx+360 pages $1.50 


Education Through Play is intended especially 
for teachers and students of education and is de- 
voted to the problem of play as connected with the 
schools. 

The book aims specificially to deal with the 
problem as seen by the school board, the superin- 
tendent, and the individual teacher, 


It seeks to show the best method of laying out and 
equipping school grounds. 

It gives rules for the games best suited to the 
yards. 

It offers a plan for an adequate organization of 
play. 

The fundamental assumption in the book is that 
play is a necessity in childhood, that the opportunity 
for play should be offered to every child and that 
more and more the conduct of play should be made 
one of the regular activities in all schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas 


Foreigners’ Guide 
To English 


By AZNIV BESHGETURIAN 
Teacher of English in the Boston Evening Schools 


FOREIGNERS’ GUIDE TO ENGLISH 


provides conversation, reading, language and 
phonics work for evening classes of beginners 
in English, sufficient for one school year 


Special Features of the Book 


The large amount of reading matter (more than 4,000 sentences) 


The Simplicity of sentence structure, not only in the first lessons, 
but throughout the book 


The thorough teaching of usages and constructions especially difficult 
for beginners in English 


The drill on a vocabulary which includes both the words essential 


to the construction of sentences in English and the words needed 
in the ordinary affairs of life 


The direct conversational tone of the reading matter 
Two hundred and sixty-one illustrations of objects and actions 
The application of many lessons to work and industry 
From the first lessons, which are based on the 
object and action method, the student is inter- 
ested and encouraged to continue, because 
he feels that he is covering ground and is getting 
a grasp of English 

Bound in cloth. Illustrated. xiv+2¢8 pages 

List price, 60c; mailing price, 72c. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


What Knowledge 


Greatest 


Remington 


The widest choice of positions— 


The choice of the best positions— 


These are the rewards of every stu- 


dent who learns the skilled use of the 


Recognized Leader among Typewriters 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated] 
New York and Everywhere 


~BY- | 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ARIZONA 


How little can possibly be known of a state 
from the news items telegraphed to the daily 
papers or from articles written by critics! Of 
no State is the popular vision more out of har- 
mony with the life than in the case of Arizona. 

It is quite rare to see any statement that con- 
veys a favorable impression of the State and yet 
as I have known it, occasionally for thirty-two 
years, I have marvelled at its wonderful de- 
velopment and evolution physically, socially and 
educationally. 

Then there was scarcely any area that was 
not forest or desert, with little of real promise. 
Today there are as thrifty cattle and horse 
ranches, as luxuriant meadows, as _ beautiful 
orange, lemon and grape-fruit orchards, as fine 
orchards of peaches and plums, as prosperous 
cotton plantations as can be found anywhere 
and the only successful date culture in America 
is there. 

Arizona and the near portions of adjoining 
States had almost nothing under successful cul- 
tivation thirty-two years ago, now there are 
eight million acres that have been recovered 
from the deserts, and the Government reports 
$150,000,000 in returns from general crops in 
one year. 

Physically the prophesy of thousands of years 
ago is fulfilled and the desert does blossom as a 
rose. And there is more than five times as 
much redeemable land in this Southwest corner 
as has been redeemed. 

There is water, more and more of it—the 
United States Government has spent $8,000,000 
on one reclamation plant—and there is no bet- 
ter society in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, or Concord than in Arizona. By several 
thousand majority Arizona voted “dry” and 
voted to go dry on January 1, 1915, and not in 
1916 as otherwheres. 

Arizona voted not to abolish capital punish- 
ment, and also voted that whoever employs 
more than five men or women shall have eighty 
per cent. of his help native Americans. I am 
not endorsing this legislation but I am saying 
that everyone of those votes represents what 
the people believe to be necessary for the en- 
forcement of law and order for the making of 
the best society. 

In old territorial days, Arizona was the first 
in the Union to abolish gambling, and Arizona 
has promptly enforced all her laws with a vigor 
knqwn in no other state I think. True, Kansas 
seems now to enforce her liquor laws, but it 
was many years before the professed enforce- 
ment was less than a farce, as it still is in many 
cities of Prohibition States. There is nothing 


farcial about the enforcement of any law in 
Arizona. 

In Tucson, Prescott, Phoenix, Tempe, Flag- 
staff and Yuma there is certainly good society 
all right, and I am told that it is just as true of 
other cities which I have not the honor to know. 

Educationally, Arizona is doing excellently 
well, both in her State University at Tucson, in 
her Normal schools at Tempe and Flagstaff, in 
her city school systems, and in her village and 
rural schools. True, there are rumors that 
politics have been worked overtime in the State 
University in the past, but that is being tried in 
staid old Vermont just now, and lowa came 
near having her educational institutions 
swamped by political tricksters, so that it 1s 
with poor grace that one cries “politics” in 
Arizona, whose university, like that of Okla- 
homa, is now as free from politics as is any in 
the country. 

Of Prescott, Phoenix, and Tempe I have 
spoken at length within a year so that it need 
only be said that the good is better and better 
all the time. 

In Prescott and Phoenix the re-election of 
County Superintendents Miller and Riggins was 
an emphatic endorsement of two exceedingly 
wise, devoted and progressive educational 
leaders. 

In Phoenix, City Superintendent Loper, has 
a salary of $4,000 which is as large as is paid 
any superintendent in the country for a city of 
the size, and the evidences of universal appre- 
ciation are of much more significance than is 
the salary. He is a man of affairs, is a local 
leader in many ways, and has put the schools of 
the city in a high state of efficiency. 

In November, 1913, I had the honor to speak 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the Monroe 
School building in Phoenix, and in November, 
1914, I lectured in the auditorium. of the build- 
ing which has the latest in architecture, in 
equipment, in appointments, so that there is 
nothing better. in elementary school buildings 
than here. 

But that which I admire most in the leader- 
ship of Mr. Loper is the superb way in which 
he is grappling with the problem presented by 
a large number of Indians and Mexicans. At 
some other time I shall speak editorially of 
Mr. Loper’s achievements in this matter. 

The Tempe Normal School is forging ahead 
right nobly in equipment and in modernizing 
the curriculum. President A. J. Matthews is 
the senior among the educational leaders of the 
territory and the State, and is one of the men 
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whose influence and appreciation have been en- 
hanced by length of service. 

Glendale, a nearby suburb of Phoenix and 
Tempe is a wonder. Of course the school district 
is larger than the city () which has only about vse 
population, but the district itself is said to have 
fewer than 1,500 and they have a twenty acre 
lot and “a dream of a building” for the high 
school, and twenty acres for the elementary 
school which is on the cottage plan, vieing with 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in the evolution of the cottage plan, 
promising to distance all of those cities oan 
Superintendent Homer Davis and his board o 
education have worked out the scheme. ‘ 

But this year my highest interest centered in 
Yuma, which has as composite a personality as 
any city that I know. Other cities have many 
more nationalities than has Yuma, but I know 
of no other in which so many nationalities are 
so evenly divided. By general estimate, about 
one-fourth are Indians, about one-fourth Mexi- 
cans, nearly a fourth Negroes, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and cowboys, and a fourth business and 
professional men, bankers, _ newspaper men, 
teachers, and ranch owners. As a matter of fact 
one should slice something off each of the first 
three-fourths and add it to the latter class. 

And to be entirely fair, in the latter class 
should be many Mexicans who are really the 
aristocratic class, so that about one-half the 
population are what would be styled in the 
East the leaders. It should also in Justice be 
said that among the financially aristocratic are 
several Japanese whom I am told are ranked 
by Bradstreet and Dunn as high as any Mexi- 
cans or Americans. 

Yuma is one of the oldest, if not literally the 
oldest, city in Arizona. California is just across 
the Colorado river but the absence of a car- 
riage bridge really makes it a long way off. 
The California across the Colorado is utterly 
devoid of interest except for an Indian 
school which has made the greatest progress in 
service in the last three years of any in the 
country and it is destined to maintain its pace. 

Yuma’s progressive future is assured because 
of the United States reclamation scheme into 
which, under the masterly engineering of 
Francis L. Sellew, it has already put eight mil- 
lions of dollars, protecting a vast area from the 
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inundation tricks of the sometimes frantic Col- 
orado, making this same river pay for the 
damage of the ages by irrigating upwards of 
three thousand farms with possibilities unrivaled 
between the seas. 

Yuma County held its teachers’ convention 
while I was there. All teachers but two were 
there and they were excused because they were 
fifty miles from any railroad with no stage con- 
nection therewith and nearly two hundred miles 
by railroad thereafter, 

Two women teachers came 132 miles by auto- 
mobile, returning in the same way. Even that 
saved them eight dollars each and much time 
over coming by train because of roundabout 
routes. Another teacher drove nearly 100 
miles, taking two days each way. 

But one will go a long ways to find a better 
educated group of teachers, higher professional 
spirit, greater educational devotion or a happier 
body of people. Most of them are graduates of 
colleges or normal school, and their salaries are 
seventy-five dollars a month and upwards for 
nine months in the year, and applications come 
thick and fast from nearly every State in the 
Union. 

The County Superintendent Miss C. Louise 
Boehringer is from Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, has been at the head of the 
Training School in Springfield, Illinois, and of 
a State Normal Training School in Missouri. 
The best fields in the Middle West were open 
to her but she came to Yuma, bought a fine 
ranch just out of the city with no thought of 
re-entering the profession. The pressure be- 
came so great that she consented to become a 
candidate, and at her’ second election, last 
November, no one could be found to contest 
either the renomination or the re-election. 

I went to church on Sunday and found the 
pastor, Mr. Taylor, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity. Both Mr. and Mrs. Sellew, to whom 
the entire community looks up socially 
as it looks to his eight years 
of administration in the expenditure of the 
Government's $8,000,000, were brought up in 
the suburban neighborhood that has long been 
my home. The editor of one of the leading 
papers, Mr. Shorey, was a Boston man and his 
assistant, Mr. Sullivan, was a Roxbury boy. It 
is indeed a small world. 


The college of comely campus, good equipment, rich curricula, competent teachers, 
and wide-awake students, in an atmosphere made redolent by the right environment, the 
proper numbers, lofty ideals, and honorable annals, is the real college, and there we shall 
find the real college man. The real college man, breathing such an atmosphere as this, 
is a patriot. He believes in his institution, he rejoices in its victories, and contributes to 


’ 


their multiplication.—Guy Potter Benton, in 


‘*The Real College.’’ 
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EFFICIENT SUPERVISION 
TION 


DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


JOURNAL 
OF EDUCA- 


“Supervision” means super-seeing, i.e., more 
than average vision, seeing more than surface ap- 
pearances. State supervision of education was 
intended to mean state-wide vision of school 
problems, school work and school personnel in the 
interest of the whole state, giving to all the benefit 
of each part’s best, and giving to each part the 
benefit of the whole’s best thought and metiod. 

The greatest university of any state—potentially 
—is that official body which supervises its public 
education. No college and no university can ever 
have direct contact with so many adults or so 
many children as have state supervisors of educa- 
tion. Upon the efficiency of such state super- 
vising depend largely the efficiency, vitality and 
greatness of university and college. 

Too long this truth has been ignored. Higher 
education needs efficient rural elementary and 
secondary schools even more than society needs 
our present universities and colleges. Rural 
school, kindergarten, primary and grammar grade 
are the Lake Itasca of education, state supervision 
determines whether college and wmniversity are 
a mighty Mississippi or an asthetic Minnehaha. 
Nothing can keep higher education in throbbing 
touch with those who pay its bills as, can a state 
supervision which stimulates and prepares the 
innumerable rivulets of instruction to send their 


ablest boys and girls upward and onward. The 


glory of the Western State University is that it 
is the product, the servant and the flower of pub- 
lic schools and not their patronizing city cousin. 
Because colleges and universities draw chiefly 
from their own states higher education becomes 
dower and slower education where state super- 
vision is not vital and progressive. 

The possibilities of efficient state supervision 
of anything can never be understood if we 
measure such possibilities against a background 
of obsolete thought or dominant tradition. Be- 
cause supervision requires seeing what is super- 
important we find its possibilities by seeing needs, 
acts, results, workers—live things—the hungry, 
ambitious, striving, needy things throughout the 
state. What Irving Bacheller found when trying 
to live the life of a Puritan fits us when trying to 
live the school life of text-books and famous 
philosophers and pedagogs: “A live mat has a 
mighty poor show competing with a dead man in 
keeping the ten commandments.” So your day 
and my day stands a mighty poor show trying to 
live up to theoretical standards of school work 
set by dead days and dead books and educational 
philosophers out of touch with what children need 
tomorrow. The only agency which will ever be 
able to keep everybody in a state in touch with its 
school needs-not-yet-met and school opportun- 
ities-not-yet-used is the state agency for super- 
vising education. 

Supervisors will see up to or down to public ex- 
pectation of them. To a degree it is true also 
that the public will expect what supervisors teach 
the public to expect, demand and pay for.—Ad- 
dress. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHILD ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 


JOHN BRADFORD 
Amherst, Nova Scotia 

To the student of child life the theatre and 
moving picture show are at once a source of hope 
and discouragement. 

The possibilities are so large, the opportunities 
so great, but the fulfillment so meagre that it 
seems at times, as though the problems could not 
be solved. 

However, given co-operation and an under- 
standing of the needs to be met, there are always 
possibilities in an experiment of a constructive 
chatacter and this is what the Amherst Children’s 
Theatre has become. 

An investigation among all classes of children 
showed that regular. attendance at the picture 
shows was almost universal, that a majority went 
at night, that many went more than once a week 
and most interesting of all, that the average per- 
formance was not greatly enjoyed because of 
not being understood. 

The first need was for a suitable house; this 
was found in the Empress Theatre, a model of its 
kind from the standpoint of ventilation, sanita- 
tion and lighting. 

Seating 873 with the fire-proof room, contain- 
ing the moving picture apparatus outside of the 
building it left nothing to be desired. 

Next an éxperienced woman of recognized 
standing in the ¢ommunity was secuted as 
matron and to assist her a large volunteer corps 
of young women, teachers, leaders of Camp Fire 
groups and others was organized under the super- 
vision of the nurse in charge of the School Medi- 
cal Inspection Work who is known to every child 
in the city. 

The Patronage of the Daughters of the Empire 
and of the Girls’ Community Work Committee 
was secured and many of these ladies with their 
children are regular attendants. 

In arranging the programs the needs of 
childhood and the educational aim, social and 
moral, is kept in view. 

This means co-operation of the closest kind on 
the part of the promoters, exchange managers 
and the headquarters of the General Film Com- 
pany, who are interested in the movement. 

By constant effort, the special children’s sto- 
ries, such as “Cinderella,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Red Piper,” “The Magic Wand,” 
etc., etc., are secured from week to week. 

Added to these are carefully selected dramatic, 
historical, nature, scenic and travel films, which 
come in the regular shipments of subjects to the 
three local houses. 

None of the Children’s Story films are shown 
at night, the aim in this being to do away as far as 
possible with the night attendance of younger 
children at the theatres. 

Miss Jane Addams, in her notable book “The 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets” speaks of 
the theatre as the children’s “House of Dreams.” 
How true this is will be certified to by any stu- 
dent of children who has watched them coming 
by the thousand from the theatres of our land, but 
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oi what stuff are the dreams made whose material 
drawn from program of the average un- 
supervised moving picture house, penny arcade 
and vaudeville theatre? 

The motion picture as a lever for the uplift oi 
the social body has been wofully neglected by 
those in power. Its value along educational, so- 
cial, municipal and religious lines has been 
greatly underestimated. Consequently it has 
been degraded to the most sordid commercial 
ends, when it should have been seized by thinking 
people as the most promising factor for the edu- 
cation of the masses. 

To protect our children from the one and to en- 
large the program and influence of the other is 
the aim of the Amherst Children’s Theatre. 

The so-called “Westerns,” even of the finer 
type are totally unfit for use with the younger 
children, while we of older years may recognize 
in these films a true presentation of life of the 
earlier days in our country, yet the effect of the 
shooting scenes, wild rides and vengeance meted 
out to the wrong doers, is altogether too exciting 
for the sensitive, nervous system of the child and 
shows almost immediate evil effects in dreams at 
night, from which the child will awake screaming 
for help of mother and father. 

No possible lesson gained from the film story 
can offset this evil effect and this is only one of 
the many. 

Abroad they build more wisely than we and in 
Berlin no child under fourteen years of age is ad- 
mitted to the moving picture show houses at 
night. 

To safeguard the impressions gained during this 
formative period and to fill the mind of the child 
with scenes and thoughts of beauty is the task 
confronting the promoters of our Children’s 
Theatre and the tremendous possibilities for true 
character development offered are reward enough 
for the thought and effort involved. 

To hear the gasp of wonder and delight as 
some beautiful colored bit of France or Italy is 
thrown upon the screen, to hear the peals of 
merry laughter which greet the comical antics of 
the kittens in that delightful nature film, to catch 
the applause that followed upon the just punish- 
ment which overtakes the cross old King in the 
“Enchanted Fifer,” to watch the animated faces 
as the children recognize the unfolding of the 
story of “Tom Thumb,” to which they have 
listened breathlessly as it was told just before the 
picture was shown, is surely worth the time and 
effort necessary to make it possible. 

The addition of a story teller to the program 
adds very greatly to the enjoyment as well as to 
the understanding of the pictures. 

In the wonder tales of childhood, to understand 
that what seems wonderful or perhaps impossibie 
to a grownup, is only a natural every day happen- 
ing in the world of childhood, to know that as the 
boy here sees the unfolding of a heroic tale that 
the hero in his own mind, is what he himself wili 
be a few years removed, and to grasp the sigmifi- 
cance of the influence of these things upon the 
days to come, is what this experiment means to 
those who love and understand the child. 

Again the average vaudeville act has been an 
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equally destructive influence in the education of 
the child so where any introduction of this feature 
is made there is a conference of the performers at 
which the ideals of the theatre are explained and 
the best of co-operation is always the result. 

To these things are adied from week to week 
the children’s songs and music, the singing of 
patriotic songs and hymns and occasionally a 
group song or solo by some of the children them- 
selves. 

At the close of one of the performances and as 
we file out, our ears ringing with the chorus of 
600 young voices joined in singing “God Save the 
King,” and as our eyes sweep over the bright, 
joyous faces of the Army of Lilliputians pouring 
outof our “House of Dreams,” we find that we, 
ourselves, are lost in a vision of what the future 
may hold when the school and the church will 
awaken to the possibilities bound up in the drama 
and the motion picture, and give to them their 
rightiul place in the education of our children. 


THE MASTER MEDITATES 


Do I plan my work as I require my teachers 
to plan theirs? 

Have I recently changed my methods? 

Do I keep step by professional reading and 
study? 

Can I help the school more at present by teach- 
ing or by supervising? 

Do I overwork my assistant whose salary is 
much less than mine? . 

Do | carefully consider that a teacher is with 
her class all day? 

Is there unnecessary and preventable noise or 
confusion? 

Are my teachers unnecessarily interrupted? 

Are my teachers bound by methods? 

Do I inflict punishment, such as detaining after 
school, that takes the time and the strength of 
the teacher? 

Do I tediously prolong school hours with filing? 

Do I ask teachers to stand on duty in cold or 
uncomfortable places? 

Do I thoughtfully estimate the teacher who 
“gets along” with pupils and parents and saves 
trouble for me? 

Do my teachers avoid, if possible, referring 
cases to me? 

Am I easily prejudiced? 

Do I study with the teacher, her “problems”? 

Are the problems solved or shoved? 

Do I insist on a pupil’s showing the right spirit 
when he returns to the classroom after being dis- 
ciplined? 

Is the failure mine as well as the teacher's, 
when a pupil does not improve atter repeated 
Visits to the office? 

Do I discuss one teacher or her cases of dis- 
cipline, with her co-workers? 

Do I help the young teacher or the one who 
would improve with advice? 

Do I warn the teacher under criticism? 

Do I criticise a teacher in the presence of pu- 
pils? 

Do the supervisors observe scheduled time? 

Do the supervisors make reasonable require- 
ments of teachers and pupils? 
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SUPERINTENDENT JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA 


JANE A. STEWART 


“I favor progressive education along practical 
lines.” 

These words uttered seriously and convinc- 
ingly are the keynote to the educational spirit 
and purpose of Dr. William C. Jacobs, trained 
and chosen successor of Dr. Martin C. Brum- 
baugh, to the big and important position of su- 
perintendent of the great public 
school system of Philadelphia. 

Perhaps thirty-five years of con- 
stant service are not too long a pre- 
paration for such an office in public 
educational prominence. That is 
what Dr. Jacobs has had. He is a 
practical teacher and not a theorist. 
And his educational career is an- 
other suggestive and felicitous il- 
lustration of the value of “staying by 
the stuff’; and of the slow but certain 
reward of the progressive educator 
who is open-eyed and alert to the 
requirements of progressive education 
along practical lines. Sincere, con- 
scientious and painstaking, Dr. Jacobs 
has perseveringly held to his profes- 
sion for which he is well-fitted both by nature 
and training. 

Like hts predecessor and trainer, Dr. Brum- 
baugh, Dr. Jacobs is a native of Juniata county, 
Pennsylvania, where he was born in 1860, and 
where he taught his first school at the age of 
twenty. After graduating at the Millersville, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, under Dr. 
Edward Brooks, principal, he served two years 
each a's superintendent of Port Carbon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and of Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania, 
public schools, before he became principal of the 
Fayette, and then the Hoffman School Philadel- 
phia, in 1888. 

Dr. Jacobs took advantage in 1896 of the un- 
usual opportunity offered by Dr. Brumbaugh, 
(then professor of pedagogy in the University of 
Pennsylvania) to school principals to take up a 
special pedagogical course for two years, follow- 
ing which he received his Ph. D., and became an 
assistant superintendent of the Philadelphia 
schools. Eight years ago in 1906, when Dr. 
Brumbaugh was called to the head of Philadel- 
phia schools, Jacobs was made senior as- 
sociate superintendent. In Dr. Brumbaugh’s 
absence he has always served as acting superin- 
tendent, faithfully carrying out the plans and 
operations of the genial chief. 

The bigness and broadness of these plans 1s 
understood when the last eight years’ advance 
in Philadelphia’s educational service is recalled. 
From being in the rear of educational progress, 
the Quaker City now looms large as a live center 
of educational power, achievement, and even in- 
itiative. From  sub-elementary to secondary, 
Philadelphia schools have felt a powerful for- 
ward impulse from the impact of-the big person- 
ality who has so deftly, ably and tactfully placed 
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the strong impress of his character and broad in- 
tellectuality upon the school system. Yet it is quite 
evident that the course of advancement has been 
but little more than well begun and that Phila- 
delphia schools present a problem and an oppor- 
tunity to which might well be called the best and 
broadest experience of the biggest and best 
equipped educator the country 
possesses. 

The position of city superintend- 
ent involves the supervision of sev- 
eral thousand teachers and of the 
educational...provisions for the 
present; quarter-million of pupils 
and for the future increase. Per- 
haps the greatest practical problem 
is to provide adequate schoolroom 
facilities. At this writing there are 
about 16,000 children on part time 
in the elementary schools and one- 
fifth of the 13,000 high school pu- 
pils are attending classes, in an- 
nexes, (buildings that are not 
equipped or adapted for high school purposes). 
The city, however, has nearly forty million dol- 
lars available for school expenditures during 
1915, about six-millions of which are to be ex- 
pended in new buildings, plans for nearly a score 
of which are now under way. 

One of the many important plans to be carried 
out by Dr. Jacobs is the further establishment of 
social centers in the schools. The new buildings 
are each to be provided with a room equipped 
with movable furniture, so that it is available for 
dances, meetings, and entertainments, at a cost’ 
estimated at $7,000 each. 

A great stimulus in vocational education and 
vocational guidance may be anticipated from 
Dr. Jacobs’ regime, the new superintendent be- 
ing in hearty accord with Dr. Brumbaugh’s plans 
along these lines. 

Having been during the past eight years, in 
close touch with elementary teachers, by whom 
he is much liked, Dr. Jacobs is planning to do 
away with much of the work now done in the 
elementary grades. 

“Much of this work is unnecessary and only 
wastes time,’ he declares. “The elementary 
school should aim to give the pupil the kind of 
knowledge that he can use in his employment 
rather than that which merely fits him to take up 
the work of a higher school.” 

“We can omit a very large part of what we 
teach pupils in some of the branches and substi- 
tute for it the practical training that underlies 
the skilled trades and the industrial and commer- 
cial* operations in general.” 

He is a stout champion of the belief that the 
elementary schools should train the pupils “to 
be more skilful in the use of language and more 
accurate in the fundamental operations in arith- 
metic.” 

During the busy years, Dr. Jacobs has found 
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movements. He was one of the founders of the 
Educational Club, the Photographic Club and 
the Child Study Club and he has been actively 
identified with the Teachers’ Association, The 
Schoolmen’s Club, The Public Education Associ- 
ation, and the Home and School League. 

His interest in the last named is great, home 
and school cooperation being a vital phase ot 
progressive education in which Philadelphia has 
shown initiative, having the first city home and 
school league in the world. Its leaders are ex- 
tending to the new superintendent similar help- 
ful assistance as that which he himself has so con- 
scientiously rendered to his distinguished pre- 
decessor whom he so well helped to succeed. 

THE SPEAKING VOICE 


JOHN M. CLAPP 
Lake Forest College, Indiana 


The American speaking voice, to use the boid 
metaphor of a friend of mine, is a stench in the 
nostrils of the world. Of all the great civilized 
peoples there is none which uses its own language 
so badly, in daily speech, as we do. Our utter- 
ance is slovenly, our tone ineffective or positively 
unpleasant. Yet without intelligent command 
of the voice in ordinary speech, mastery of com- 
position, whether oral or written, and full under- 
standing of literature are almost if not quite im- 
possible. The teachers of English are hopelessly 
handicapped in ai! our work so long as our peo- 
ple continue to neglect the education of the voice. 

Hardly anyone in America, whether teacher or 
parent, concerns himself seriously with the train- 
ing of young people in speech, except the oc- 
cassional teachers of Expression or Public Speak- 
ing, and they reach but a few of the population. 
Let anyone stop and listen to the voices of his own 
dear friends at a party, or in the family circle, and 
he will realize the truth of these statements. 

Now much can be done, by teaching, to im- 
prove the speech of a people. Much is being done 
in France, in Italy, in Germany, in England. An 
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to the’ fundamentals of English €ducation, and 
particularly to speech. The Normal Schools of 
London (or as they call them, Training Col- 
leges) require careful instruction in the use of 
the voice as an essential for all persons who de- 
sire teacher's certificates. 

The English teachers of America, I believe, are 
at last ready to attack this fundamental task. It 
will be a long, hard labor, raising the standard of 
correctness, effectiveness, and beauty of speech— 
a “long way to Tipperary’’—a ten years’ effort at 
least before we can begin really to see results, 
but I believe, now that we have the National 
Council to unify our efforts, that we shall suc- 
ceed. 

We are glad to feel that at last we are all 
united in this National Council of English 
Teachers, and ready to cooperate in a nation- 
wide campaign. A committee should be ap- 
pointed, and report in a year, or two, or three, 
what should be done, what we can do, towards 
improving our national speech. Such a com- 
mittee must be able and widely representative. 
Teachers of English, in college and _ school, 
teachers of Elocution and Public Speaking, 
teachers of Singing, as well as distinguished 
users of English—actors and actresses, and pub- 
lic men, who represents American command of 
speech to the world must all be included. It 
must be a national committee, for its work will 
be nation-wide in its scope. Its methods must 
be as thorough in their own way as that of the 
famous Hopkins Committee on the Labor of 
Composition Teaching. 

What such a committee would do we cannot 
now say. Some things, however, we may be 
fairly sure they will have to do. First, they will 
have to find ways to bring the importance of 
care for speech home to all teachers of English, 
to other teachers, and particularly to the school 
authorities and school boards. Secondly, they 
must find ways of helping the vast army of 
teachers of English who are now untratned, 


4 American who has lived in England will agree’ vocally, to improve their condition. This is a 

Ha that the ordinary English man or woman uses his case on a large scale, of what to do till the 

oe own language more distinctly, with a softer and the doctor comes! Thirdly, they must find ways 

Ls pleasanter tone, than the ordinary American of making speech training, under really good 

i man or woman. I do not like the up-and-down teachers of the voice accessible to all teachers 

4 inflections of the Englishman s speech, but - must of English—and eventually of other subjects. 

admit mel Fourthly, they must show us how we are to 

tention to this matter of speech in their schools. 

eS the English classes, in Literature and in Com- 

At the remarkable Conference of Teachers of Te 

English last summer I was impressed by two P bi 23 j 
things. One was the great respect those English Ulis is a large us at 4S 
ia school “teachers showed «for. the work . we must be done, if our own work as teachers of ; 

ea Americans have been doing particularly in teach- English is to attain full success. With the back- 
— ing composition. ing of the National Council it can be done.—Ad- 
ae Fey The other was the very manifest superiority dress before National Council of Teachers of 

a the English schools have in the attention they pay English, Chicago. 


A mere scholar is a superfluous member of a state.—/James Howell, England, 1650. 
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BY THE WAYSIDE 


EMIL STANTON 


They had moved in from the region once known 
as the Chickasaw Nation, the father, Liz and Bud. 
Quiet people were they, seeking acquaintance with 
none. 

Miss Rose, teacher of the Elkhorn School, seven 
miles from town and post office, found Saturday 
a long, long day, and often whiled away the hours 
by walking far out on the mountain roads. It was 
on one of these extended walks that she en- 
countered Liz and Bud on the trail in front of the 
miserable hut they called home. 

“How do you do children?” said she. “Do you 
live here?” 

“Yes’m,” responded Liz, a bashful, angular girl 
of thirteen. 

“Indeed! I did not know it? Have you been 
here long?” 

“Yes’m. Two months.” } 

“Two months! And you haven't started to 
school yet? Aren’t you going?” 

““No’m.” 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“Yes’m. Paw says I caint.” 

“Oh, but you must! Iam the teacher and I 
should like so much for you to come. Will you 
start on Monday morning?” 

“But why not? A girl like you should be in 
school every day.” 

“Yes’m. Paw says I caint ’cause Bud caint.” 

“Ts this Bud?” 

“Yes’m. His name’s ’Zekiel but we calls him 
Bud for short. My name’s ’Liz’beth but Paw and 
Bud allers calls me Liz. 

“Well Elizabeth, Bud could stay at home, 
couldn’t he?” 

“Paw’s at work in the logging camp and Bud’s 
too little to stay alone all day so far away from 
everybody. He ain’t five yet.” 

Liz was beginning to thaw out a little and 
showed tendency to be confidential. So when 
Miss Rose patted Bud’s sunfaded hair and told 
him that he was a fine boy, she could refrain no 
longer. 

“Yes’m. Isn’t hea fine boy though? Maw died 
when he was six-months old, and I bring him up. 
He’s as smart as a whip. Why he’s chawed to- 
baccer ever since he could, sot alone.” 

At this Bud smiled until the dimples stood in his 
little round cheeks and with the dimples came a 
display of stubby teeth all stained a dirty brown 
by the use of the obnoxious weed. Shocked? 
Well, rather. The teacher had seen many strange 
things in this new country, but she was totally un- 
prepared for such a revelation as this. Hiding her 
astonishment as best she could she said, “Why 
not let Bud go to school too?” 

“No’m, he caint. He fidgets so you caint keep 
him still. The teacher in the Nation wouldn’t have 
him. She sent us both home ’cause he wouldn’t 
be still.” 

“But Elizabeth he is older now. 
want to go Bud?” 

“Yes’m, Me would go if Liz go,” timidly re- 
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marked Bud clinging to his sister. 

“He allers says me. I caint make him say I, and 
Paw don’t care.” 

“Now Elizabeth, I’m going to look for you both 
on Monday. Tell your father that I am willing to 
let Bud come too. You will, Elizabeth?” 

“Yes’m, if Paw wilt let me. I'd be glad.” 

On Monday at eight o'clock Miss Rose found 
Liz and Bud with shining newly scrubbed faces 
awaiting her at the schoolhouse, and she saw to 
it that they were duly installed in the schoolroom 
and made it easy for them to take their places with 
the other pupils. 

Liz was bright and quick in her books. She 
soon outgrew the second grade mentally as far as 
she had already outgrown it physically. Miss 
Rose delighted in teaching the motherless gir) 
many things not found in the school books. 

Bud was the pet of the school but as a brilliant 
pupil he would not have taken even third prize. 
He was too inuch of a baby mentally to be capable 
of much application to the study of the primer. 

“The cat is on the mat,” meant even less to him 
than to most beginning pupils and that is saying 
much considering the contents of the average 
primer of those days. 

When the “new wore off” it became evident that 
the teacher in the Nation had just cause for desir- 
ing Bud’s absence from school, 

He certainly was activity personified. Miss Rose 
tried all kinds of schemes to keep him occupied. 
Every night she took down a volume of pedagogy 
by her favorite writer and read :— 

“The stwecessful teacher is resourceful. She 
keeps her pupils interested and profitably em- 
ployed at all times, She allows no opportunity 
for the formation of idle, listless habits. Failure 
in this particular has marked the downfall of 
many an aspirant in the educational world.” 

Every morning she made a new attempt to 
keep Bud “profitably employed at all times.” 
Every afternoon he lost all interest in colored 
pencils, scissors and paste, sand table and various 
other things well known to primary teachers, and 
seemed happy only when jogging his sister’s el- 
bow and spoiling her written work. 

The last straw was laid upon the load when on 
one sweltering afternoon he attempted to lift Liz's 
bottle of ink with his bare toes and overturned it 
on her and himself, Miss Rose forgot that 
she had vowed never to speak in an irritated tone 
to her pupils; forgot that a teacher should have 
a well controlled temper even when ink is stream- 
ing from a desk to a seat and from seat to the floor 
she has taken so much pride in keeping ink spot- 
less. There was a decided sharpness in her voice 
as she said, “Bud, can’t you be still for even one 
minute? I really do not know what to do with 
you!” 

Bud looked at her in amazement, wondering 
if all the joy and happiness that had been his during 
the last few weeks were only a dream after all. 
Were he and Liz to be sent home as they had 
been in the Nation? 
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Liz looked terrified as she too thought of the 


lonely days she had spent before ‘she came to 


school. She wiped up the ink as best shé could 
and an unwonted stillness settled upon that little 
school in the wilderness. Sometime later, Miss 
Rose stung with remorse over her irritation, 
turned to smile at Bud and beheld him fast asleep 


with his head on his arm. Liz noticing the direc- 


tion of the teacher’s glance made a move to 
awaken him but Miss Rose shook her head. “No, 
Elizabeth, let the little fellow sleep. Maybe he 
was tired.” 

“Yes’m. He always takes a nap in the after- 
noon.” 

When Bud opened his eyes of his own accord 
neatly an hour later he was smiling and happy. 

“Me like you, Teacher” he said and eagerly be- 
gan the task assigned his baby hands. 

That night Miss Rose read a new meaning into 
her book on pedagogy and every day thereafter 
when 1.30 p.m. came, Bud was sent to an im- 
provised couch in the corner and allowed to take 
the nap so refreshing to active little bodies like 
his. 

Is there a bare possibility that a little child who 
rises at 5,30 a, m. and walks two miles to school 
is “profitably employed” while taking an after- 
noon nap even in the sacred precincts of the 
schoolroom? I don’t know. You tell. 


HOLDING PUPILS IN SCHOOL 

Concluding his report on the survey of the 
Rochester, N. Y., schools, W. A. Averill has this 
to say:— 

The course of study which does not hold pu- 
pils beyond the grade when they can obtain a 
work certificate, or beyond the month in which 
the pupil finally escapes from the compulsory edu- 
cation law, needs to be revised so that it will make 
a different sort of appeal to the pupils who leave 
even though the number who could possibly be 
retained might only amount to a few hundred. 

The parents who coerce their children into en- 
tering employment and thus do acquiesce to the 
withdrawal of their children need to be educated 
until they appreciate the opportunities of public 
school education and the significance of curtailing 
it, and it is the distinct duty of the Rochester pub- 
lic school administration to educate such parents 
even though their opportunity should be limited 
to a few hundred. 

At present the organized efforts combating 
the withdrawal of pupils from school are limited 
to the enforcement of the compulsory education 
law and the maintenance of vocational schools de- 


signed in part to appeal to pupils whom the 
graded schools can no longer retain. In this re- 


spect Rochester is already doing more than many 
other cities and the efforts and attitude of 
Rochester is in no way discredited when atten- 
tion is called to the fact that no organized effort 
combating losses from the regular grades is stim- 
ulated by special and vigorous demonstrative 
measures starting at the central office, preceding 
to the principals’ offices, thence to the téachers 
and finally into the homes of the pupils. 

The work done in keeping pupils in schoo] by 
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law and the alternative of vocational studies are 
all) well and good, but vastly more effort should 
be*’made in the regular grades of Rochester pub- 
lic schools to give the regular elementary 
course a stronger hold on the few hundreds of 
pupils who each year forsake it. More effort 
should be made to make pupils have an interest 
and a desire to remain in school for the sake of 
schooling itself beyond the particular date when 
they become old enough to escape from the arms 
of the compulsory education law. 


A TRUE INCIDENT WITH A MORAL 
LESSON 


WILBUR F. GORDY 
Hartford, Conn. 


I shall never forget the incident, althoug.: it 
took place many years ago. It was at the close 
of the morning recess. The schoolroom, in which 
littie Tony, the supposed culprit, had a seat, was 
just across the corridor from my office. 

A disturbed voice was the first intimation I had 
that some annoying circumstance had disturied 
the equanimity of the quiet, refined, and gentic 
teacher who suddenly appeared at my door. 

“Mr. Gordy, I need your help,” she said. 

“What troubles you, Miss F.?” I replied. 

“Why Tony has taken a coin from my purse.” 

“How do you know Tony took it?” I asked. 

“Simply because there was no one else in the 
room during recess, and that was when the coin 
was removed from my purse.” 

“Are you sure about this, Miss F?” I asked. 

“Of course I am,” was her emphatic answer. 
“IT know I left the coin in my purse, and I know 
that Tony and the purse were in the schoolroom 
together.” 

“Well, what do you wish me to do about it?” 

“IT wish you to make the boy empty his pockets 
if he refuses to confess that he stole the coin. 
Will you?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Wihy?” 

“Because I am not sure that Tony is guilty.” 

Miss F. was visibly annoyed, and evidently be- 
lieved I was unfair to her. On the contrary, | 
was obstinate in my belief that she herself might 
be unfair to Tony. But we compromised by 
agreeing that a policeman be called. 

This official, in a _ kindly but dignified way, 
asked Tony if he had the coin. The little fellow 
said no. 

The policeman grew somewhat severe in man- 
ner, but the boy stoutly maintained his innocence. 
Then he was required, in the presence of the ac- 
cusing adults, to empty his pockets. But no coin 
was in evidence. 

Miss F. was not satisfied, but seemed to feel 
that she had in some way been wronged. I felt 
that | had been a painful witness of an unpleasant 
proceeding. How little Tony felt—and I am 
convinced that this was much the most important 
element in the unfortunate situation—I did not 
know. 

But I do know that the next morning Miss F. 
came to my office and told me that on rctarning 
home the evening before she had found the coin 
in her room where she had left it in the morning, 
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HON. HENRY SABIN LL. D. 
At La Jella, California. In the chair sent him as a birthday re- 
membrance by the State Association of lowa, of which State he © 
was long State Superintendent. 


It had not been in her pocket-book at all at the 
time of the morning recess. 

“T am truly sorry for what happened,” she said. 

“So am I,” was my answer. 

I do not know what Tony might have said, nor 
how he felt, but I do know that Miss F. and I 
made our humble apologies to the guiltless victim 
of circumstantial evidence. 

Indiana had agricultural education distinctively 
in mind in 1851 when the constitution was rati- 
fied. “Knowledge and learning, generally dif- 
fused throughout a community, being essential to 
the preservation of a free government, it shall be 
the duty of the general assembly to encourage by 
all suitable means, moral, intellectual, scientific 
and agricultural improvement, and to provide by 
law for a general and uniform system of common 
schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, 
and equally open to all.” 

Yale students have 178 1-2 days of college 
work, and 186 1-2 days to rest therefor. Let 
the other colleges report. 

Rural life produces students better fitted phy- 
sically for their work than those reared in cities, 
according to Professor Walter F. Wilcox of 
Corne]l University. Records extending over 
three years at Cornell show that students from 
the country as a class, are taller, heavier and 


have greater lung capacity than students from 
the cities. 
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ENDORSING BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB 
WORK. 


At the Annual Conference held at Chicago, De- 
cember 4-10, at which thirty-three Northern, 
Central and Western States were officially repre- 
sented by delegates the following resolutions were 
heartily adopted, 

In view of the fact that there are a number of 
States which are not definitely promoting the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club work, and that there are in 
these states a number of different agencies pro- 
moting the club work independently, oftentimes 
on an entirely different basis than that represented 
by this Convention, and whereas it is our belief 
that the greatest good to the people from this 
type of extension work can only come when 
there is a unified and co-ordinated system, with 
duly authorized state agents in charge of club 
work, we do hereby resolve:— 

1. That we recommend that the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club projects to be promoted in the states 
should be unified and based upon the same general 
principles. 

2. That we recommend and promote such a sys- 
tem as will bring about the proper co-operative 
relationship between the individual states and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL CREDIT 

FOR CLUB PROJECT WORK 

Resolved, that\we, as a body of state and dis- 
trict club leaders, hold ourselves in readiness to 
co-operate with the school administrators in mak- 
ing the club project work of sufficient educational 
value that it may be recognized as a suitable ac- 
tivity for the awarding of school credit. 

Resolved, that this body request the United 
States Bureau of Education andthe United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its chief speci- 
Department of Agriculture, though its chiei 
specialist in charge of agricultural education, that 
they make a study of the school credit for this 
club project work and publish the results in cir- 
cular or bulletin form. 

The Committee on Suitable Club Projects to be 
promoted as Junior Extension Work recom- 
mended the following club projects for the work 
of the ensuing year in farm crop and fruit clubs: 
corn, potato, sugar beet, sugar, home garden, 
alfalfa, apple and market garden clubs. In the 
home economics: wheat and bread, canning, can- 
ning and marketing, garden and canning, home 
efficiency, flower gardening clubs. 

In stock work: cow testing, baby beef, poultry, 
pig and crop production clubs. 

For a special club project, to create interest 
during the winter months, the Farm and Home 
Handicraft Club was recommended. 

The report of the committee was adopted unant- 
mously by members of the conference. 

General policies governing the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club work, as recommended by the conference, 
were as follows :— 

Report of committees: The Committee on 
General Policies governing the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club work for the Northern, Central and Western 
States beg leave to submit the following general 
policies to be adopted by this conference and to 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


“God made Del Monte, man made Southern 
California,” said a stranger to me on the last 
Sunday of 1914 as we sat on the veranda of 
Hotel Del Monte peerless among resort hotels. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and it is the only time that 
man has set the Lord a lively pace.” | 

Men, the school men of Southern California, 
are leading the world in the liveliest pace past 
or present. 

The glory of Southern California is the uni- 
versality and uniformity of the progress. Of 
course, John H. Francis, in Los Angeles City, is 
the marvel of modern times, and never equalled 
in any age in achievement in the same length of 
time, but Mark Keppel superintendent of Los 
Angeles County, is so near him in demonstration 
of educational vision, professional heroism, and 
unfaltering devotion that each must share the 
glory of the other. 
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justly famous. San Bernardino County, whose 
size is beyond description, is wide awake every 
week in the year. Of San Diego and her 
glorious combination of energy and progressive 
spirit we have often spoken. Ventura County, 
where my zeal over Southern California educa- 
tion was born in a county institute twenty-six 
years ago, wherc first I knew David Snedden in 
his early educational ventures, is in the game all 
the time. 

Any one of the counties of Southern California 
is doing enough to make that end of the state 
famous if they were not so overshadowed by the 
might and magnificence of Los Angeles, city and 
county. 

Nearly five thousand years ago Confucius 
asked his advisers for a man upon whort he 
could depend in an emergency occasioned by 
fierce floods. 

“There is your Minister of Works,” was the 
reply. 

“No, hé is great in speech when there is 
nothing to be done, but he fails when he is ex- 
pected to do what he says.” This has been true 
of a multitude of eminent educators of all time, 
but the reverse is true of Southern California. 

They have no one great in speech as to what 
he would like to do, but they have many men 
who can do without speech more than other men 
have ever been able even to imagine philosophi- 
cally. 

There is something in the air that seems to 
give power to a man’s purpose when he gets into 
Southern California. 


ILLINOIS STANDARD SCHOOL 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair of 
Illinois, most assuredly has started something. 
He has established the conditions that will win 
State approval and entitle the district so ap- 
proved to a formal, even brilliant, christening. 
There were ten of these up to the close of the 
last school year in June. 

From School News and Practical Educator, 
we give the requirements for a standard one- 
room school. 


GROUNDS. 
Playgrounds at least one-half acre and kept in 
good condition. Level, covered with good sod. 
Some trees and shrubs and flowers. Well or cis- 


4 But Los Angeles County is not all of South- tern and sanitary drinking appliances. Two out- 
He ern California any more than the bow of the houses widely separated and well kept. Good 
ta boat is the helm. Orange County with Santa convenient fuel house. 
i Ana, Fullerton, Anaheim and other union high HOUSE. 
te school districts is as wonderful for its area as Ample school room. Separate cloak room for 
a is the big county to the north of her. Indeed, boys and girls. Outside painted, in good re- 
ie there is nothing in all Southern California, in all pair. Inside walls properly tinted and clean. 
be America, we think, to match the Fullerton High Lighted from one side or from side and the rear. 
be School plant for service to the community that Adjustable windows fitted with good shades. 
i has created it. . Floor, good and clean. Heated with basement or 
_ Way over in Imperial Valley, the newest of the room furnace which brings in the pure and re- 
: ih new, the bravest of the brave, and the wonder of moves the foul air. Sufficient blackboards, some ) 
- wonders, there are educational doings that would within reach of little children. Desks of No. 6, 
—_— attract nation-wide interest were there not so 5, 4, 3, 2, placed each size in a row properly 
, many other things adoing in Southern California. spaced. 
i Riverside County, as large as Massachusetts, FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES. 
se has achievements to its credit that make it A good teacher’s desk. Two chairs. A good ' 
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bookcase. At least eighty 
suitable for each grade. A good school en- 
cyclopaedia. Three dictionaries suitable for high 
school, grammar and _ intermediate grades. 
Writing and examination supplies, Two good 
wall pictures. Set of good maps. A _ good 
globe. A set of measures and scales. A ther- 
mometer. All school books for teacher’s use. 
Crayon, erasers, pointer, coal hod, shovel, 
poker, broom, floor brush and sweeping prepara- 
tion. Wash basin, mirror, paper towels. Com- 
bination daily and classification register, schedule 
of school property, including list of library and 
text-books, monthly report cards. 
ORGANIZATION. 

School classified and recorded in register. 
Program of study and recitation. Formal tests 
given, papers on file. Certificate of member- 
ship and records of reading in [linois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle. Provision for imstruction in 
elements of agriculture, manual training, domes- 
tic arts. Agricultural and nature study note 
books on file. 


library ‘books, ten 


THE TEACHER 

A high school graduate and some training at 
a normal school. Holds first grade certificate. 
Salary at least $480 per annum. _ Reads 
Teachers’ Reading Circle books. Attends county 
institute and teachers’ meetings. Makes all re- 
cords and reports required by the county super- 
intendent.. Ranked by the county superintendent 
as a superior teacher. 


MANAGING THE SIDE SHOW 


Sometimes the side show becomes larger than 
the circus. Sometimes the money, time and 
energy expended in school athletics is greater 
than the time and energy expended by students 
in school work, 

The extraordinary amount of newspaper space 
given to school athletics is evidence enough of 
the attention and interest put into athletics. The 
regularly recurrent news of difficulties with stu- 
dents prominent in athletics is evidence enough 
that the problem of athletics particularly in city 
school systems is not satisfactorily handled from 
the faculty point of view. 

One of the problems is presented by the 
rapidly increasing prominence which is being 
given to inter-school athletic contests as a phase 
of the legitimate work of the schools to the ex- 
clusion of games and physical exercises within 
the student body. 

For the last two years the high school foot- 
ball teams of Oak Park, Illinois, and Everett, 
Massachusetts, have met for a contest. All but the 
thirty odd students of the two high school bodies 
who took part in the contest either warmed the 
benches around the gridiron or stayed in Oak 
Park and read the Chicago newspaper accounts 
of the games as relayed by the staff correspond- 
ent sent to Boston to report the game. 

Perhaps ten per cent. of a high school student 
body receive the physical benefit of school foot- 
ball and baseball activities. The real play ele- 
ment is largely eliminated. Professional base- 
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ball is in many ways more truly sport than schow 
baseball, because the individual emphasis is not 
so much on winning from a neighboring team as 
in putting up an excellent exhibition of skillful 
playing which will assure ranking among the 
best fielders and hitters. 

Whatever «time, money and energy is invested 
in physical education should be as nearly as pos- 
sible distributed so that none of the healthy 
children in school shall be neglected. 

The financial side of the question always needs 
keen scrutiny by responsible members of the 
faculty. 

In some cities officials seem to think that full 
authority and control of athletics should rest 
with the faculty. Occasionally this system is 
successful when the strict supervision does not 
squelch the interest of students in their play. 

In Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, Superintendent 
C. C. Green made a careful study of the physical 
education problem and reported his conclusions 
clearly to his Board of Education. He recom- 
mended that physical training be placed on a 
coordinate basis with intellectual training and 
that it be placed under the direct jurisdiction of 
the instruction committee of the Board and the 
Superintendent. 

Also that all receipts from athletic contests, 
rental of athletic field, etc., be turned over to the 
treasurer of the school district. And that a di- 


rector of physical training be employed for 
twelve months a year. 


TYPICAL BUT ACTUAL 


There is no better amusement than that which 
is afforded by one who rarely travels. Two 
samples are typical and they are not colored in 
the least. 

It was in Arizona:— 


“Live about here?” “No.” 


‘From. southern part of the State?” “No.” 

“Oh, from the northern part?” 

“No.”—Pause for some minutes. 

“Did you say from the Coast?” “I did not 
say.” 

“But you are from California?’ “No.” An- 
other long pause. 

“Do you mind telling me where you are 
from?” “No.” Another pause. 

“Well, where are you from?’ “Boston.” 

“A long way from here.” 

The other incident was in Virginia. My in- 


formant is the superintendent of one of the largest 
cities. 
“My name is Flood. What is your name?” 


“My initials are J. C. What are your initials?” 
” 

“I am from Fredericksburg. Where are you 
from?” 

“T judge you are a travelling man.” “No.” 


“A lawyer.” “No.” 

“I am a Baptist. What are you?” “TI am a 
Baptist, too.” 

“Bless the Lord I get off here. We may 
never meet again on the shores. of 
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time, but we will meet before the throne of God.” 

Any one who travels much could fill a book 
with the entertainment furnished gratis by in- 
experienced travellers. 

“DO NOT DWELL UPON THINGS 

ALREADY ACQUIRED” 

One of the most vitalizing sentences in the 
Life of Pasteur is this, “Do not dwell upon 
things already acquired.” It may be inevitable 
that elementary teaching should magnify the 
things already acquired but it is unfortunate that 
it is true, if it is true, for projected efficiency 
should be the aim of education from first to last. 

To inspire visions is one of the noblest, if not 
the noblest of the purposes of education. 

Whatever emphasis we place upon things ac- 
quired should merely be for use as base lines 
from which to project the children’s lines and 
lives. 


IN THE MEAN TIME 


The following headline was run_ entirely 
across the top of the Los Angeles Examiner the 
day after the horrible midnight murder of Mr. 
Alexander, a multimillionaire, in his’ home, by 
two lads, one of seventeen years, the son of a 
clergyman. 

“IN THE MEANTIME LET THE PRES- 
ENT FORCE SPEND LESS TIME ON 
TRIFLES, AND STOP THESE CRIMES OF 
VIOLENCE.” 

This is exceedingly interesting and important 
advice. Every one is impressed by the trifles 
over which policemen get excited, and no less 
by the violent crimes that they do not stop. 

Sometimes we are impressed with something 
akin to this in school discipline, spending too 
much time on trifles. 


AN HISTORICAL SCHOOL PORTFOLIO 


The Oak Park School, Sacramento, has long 
kept a record of school events in a portfolio, or 
enlarged scrap book, in which may be found 
every word ever printed about the school, all 
pictures ever taken of the school in any of its ac- 
tivities, every program ever printed, all cards of 
invitation to the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
ete. 
It is a highly attractive album of photographs 
as well as of events. It has taken no appreciable 
time of any one and yet all enjoy it as an un- 
usual history of the school. 


“LESS MONSTROUS” 


A New England University professor, a man of 
long experience in university life, is objecting to 
letting down the classic bars by the recognition 
of certain applied sciences, advocated certain con- 
cessions on the part of the champions of the 
charge, on the ground that on such conditions the 
new subjects might seem “less monstrous.” 

It is amusing to see what grotesque notions 
some of the classicists have of educational prog- 
ress. “Less Monstrous,” is good. 
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A NEGATIVE REPORT 


The Massachusetts Legislature asked the 
State Board of Education to report on plans for 
a state university. This the Board did ina 
special report just submitted to the Legislature, 
but the major part of the report is a statement 
that such an institution is not needed in Massa- 
chusetts, with reasons why. 

To fulfill the request, however, a brief out- 
line of a possible university is submitted. 

The report meets the issue squarely. It is 
summarized in the news columns of this issue of 
the Journal of Education. 


LITTLENESS AND BIGNESS 
The success of any enterprise, private or pub- 
lic, depends upon the leadership of some dis- 
tinct personality. The bigger the directing 
mind the greater the success, The present 


tendency of little men to hamper big men is 


merely a demonstration of the fact that little 
men and little women enjoy doing little things 
and do not enjoy seeing big men and big women 
do big things. 


TRAINED TEACHERS 


J. Howard Hulsart, superintendent of Morris 
County, New Jersey, reports that out of 408 
teachers 257 are graduates of college or normal 
school or about sixty per cent. In Monmouth 
County, Superintendent John Enright reports 
that of 600 teachers 434 or seventy per cent., 
are college or normal school graduates. 

TOWNSHIP 


The best true story of a child’s misunderstand- 
ing of words is told by Miss Emma Colbert of 
Indianapolis. She remembers distinctly that she 
supposed town-ship was the town’s ship and as 
there was the hulk of an old canal boat near her 
home she always supposed that that was the town 
ship of which she heard people talk. 


The Court of the Universe, the great central 
court of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, was designed to commemorate the 
meeting of the nations of the Occident and 
Orient, through the opening of the Panama 
Canal. At the east and west entrances to the 
Court will stand two Triumphal Arches, sur- 
mounted by allegorical groups representing the 
progress of “The Nations of the East” and “The 
Nations of the West.” A. Stirling Calder, 
Frederick G. R. Roth, and Leo Lentilli, three 
of the best known of American sculptors, col- 
laborated in producing these two groups. 

Teachers’ College, New York City, gets 
$500,000 from the estate of Miss Grace Hoadley 
Dodge of that city. That is probably the 
noblest gift that has come to any professional 
educational institution in either hemisphere. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 

February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
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ENDORSING BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WORK 


(Continued from page 69) 


CLUB 


be accepted as the governing principles in the 
conduct of the work during the ensuing year:— 

1, That the Boys’ and Girls’ Club work is a 
back-to-the-home movement, and is the Junior 
Extension Servite in agriculture and home 
economics, 

2. That we recommend that all club projects 
approved by this convention be supported by the 
federal government in every way possible. 

3. It is also recommended that simplified re- 
port blanks for all approved club projects be fur- 
nished by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture to the states, such reports to cover items only 
required by the Federal Office in annual state re- 
ports, and that a committee be appointed to work 
with the national leader in charge of the work 
in making out such reports. 

4. That we recommend the desirability of hav- 
ing a national general basis for award on all ap- 
proved club projects. 

5. That we favor progressive educational trips 
within the county, district, state, as well as inter- 
state, for achievement in the club projects. 

6. That we recommend that a uniform national 
progressive system of emblems for award be 
adopted, and that the 4-H Brand idea be used in 
standardizing all club products and projects. 

7. That all forms, circulars, and literature to be 
mailed out under Government frank in the general 
conduct of Boys’ and Girls’ Club work should be 
submitted to the Federal Office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

8. That we favor a uniform system of instruc- 
tion, the same to be observed wherever applica- 
ble. 

9. Believing that there are as many boys and 
girls in the city destined for country life as there 
are country boys and girls destined for city life, 
we recommend that an effort be made to give the 
city boys and girls opportunities with those of 
the open country in the club work. 

10. The Committee feel that county or district 
leadership in club work is very important, and 
that this organization be promoted wherever pos- 
sible, such leaders to be under the direction of the 
State agent in charge of Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
work, 

11. We favor close co-cperation in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work with the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

12. This Convention approves of a system of 
school eredits for club work, such a system of 
credits to be used when and wherever applicable. 

13. Since the club work is closely related in its 
administration to the work of the public schools, 
we recommend that all state agents in charge of 
club work attend the meetings of State and Na- 
tional Associations for the purpose of present- 
ing the plans and policies of the Junior Extension 
work. 

14. We favor the plan of holding local county, 
district, and state schools of instruction for club 
members, as well as for those engaged as club 
leaders. 

The resolutions of the committee were ac- 
cepted and adopted by unanimous vote. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


“You who are working in the interests of pure science 
should never feel discouraged at your tasks,” cheerfully 
remarked President Charles Eliot in his splendid open- 
ing presidential address before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at its sixty-sixth 
annual convention at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

“In finding out all you can about the universe or some 
small part of it, perhaps it often seems to you that you 
are doing some useless work. Yet it may happen that 
the most infinitesimal and apparently inconsequential 
discovery you may make will result in infinite 
benefit to mankind. Who could imagine that the 
counting of the spots on a mosquito’s wing would be of 
any value to the world? Yet the man who counted 
them discovered the extraordinary fact that mosquitoes 
carry the germs of yellow fever and other plagues, and 
his discovery led to immeasurable benefit to humanity 
in coping out diseases.” 

Encouragement for research was generously given at 
the big Council meeting, whose idea is that more time 
should be permitted professors for research work, as 
emphasized in the report of Professor E. L. Nichols of 
Cornell. That the student should start to specialize 
when he leaves preparatory school was the contention 
of Professor E. W. Brown of Yale. An_ interesting 
analysis of scientific men as to nationality made by 
Professor Pickering of Harvard, showed that the United 
States has now about one-seventh of the leading men of 
science in the world,—the largest proportion of any one 
nation except Germany. 

“Our American Universities are too isolated to bring 
out the best results of science,” commented Dr. Stuart 
Paton of Princeton, “Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania each works in its own groove along the lines of 
its own prejudices. There is even less excuse for this, 
than there is for the insularity of European Universities, 
for national boundary lines do not divide them.” He 
urged “a central body to correlate the efforts of men in 
our university faculties,” and he also advocated “the 
building of a brain institute for the study of the brain.” 

As a result of the stirring addresses of Dr. L. O. 
Howard, permanent secretary, Dr. Henry Skinner, 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, and others, the move- 
ment was started to get scientific men to bequeath their 
brains for study, not enough brains of notable men hav- 
ing hitherto been available for comparison with those of 
great criminals, 

The brain of the man of the Stone age, (125,000 years 
ago), according to Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
who has been making a study of the subject, compares 
favorably with that of modern man, and having been 
built up through objective education (the handicrafts 
being a necessity to his self-preservation), conveys a 
lesson to our educational systems. 

Another ‘hint for education was given by Dr, Charles 
F. Davenport, New York, who asserted that teachers 
should be given information about the family and racial 
characteristics of each of their pupils, different instruc- 
tion for each child being necessary to bring it to its 
full development. 

The work of the affiliated societies covered a wide 
range of discussion from school gardens to psychology. 
Among experts welcomed were: Professor J. Chunder 
Bose, Presidency College, Calcutta, India, and his wife 
in native costumes who (using the Mimosa Pudica, a 
Brazilian plant), recorded on a screen the vital rhythms 
of the plant three times as minutely as could be done in 
the most delicate part of the human organism, the tip 
of the tongue, which responds to but one-millionth part 
oi an electric stimulus. 

The theory that the Neanderthal skull is the direct 
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progenitor of man was graphically advocated by Pro- 
fessor J. H. McGregor, Columbia University, in his 
series of unique restorations. And a new sound record- 
jng instrument the “phonodeik” was presented by Dr. 
Dayton C. Miller of Cleveland, Ohio, the spectator be- 
ing able to see upon the screen the variations in pitch 
and quality, and the complexity of the music. 

Applied science came to the front as never before, 
numerous valuable suggestions being made for social 
welfare, along the lines of health, hygiene, reduction of 
cost of living, etc. Agriculture was given formal recog- 
nition as a science, the veteran L. H. Bailey of Cornell 
leading the symposium. The agricultural colleges, it 
was charged, “will have failed in their mission unless 
they succeed in making it possible for the average, in- 
telligent farmer to make a business success of his farm 
operations” 

President George F. King of the New York Academy 
of Science, charging the responsibility for the war to 
the discontent among the poor of Europe (which spurs 
rulers and statesman to desperate efforts to provide for 
them) urged the founding of a national museum of 
peaceful arts in New York, to increase employment, to 
equalize the distribution of the world’s products and 
thus avoid war. 

“We scientists in America look with horror on the 
uses to which the greatest discoveries of science have 
been put,” declared President Eliot, observing that the 
German war machine has been built scientific 
principles drawn from all the world and from the freer 
countries—‘‘the telephone and telegraph from America, 
a free country; the principle of motive power from 
combustion from France, a freer country than Germany; 
the fundamental principles of physical science from Eng- 
land, the freest country in Europe.” “We look forward 
with hope to the time,” he said, “when these great 
scientific principles will once more be applied in the 
service of peace, for the benefit of the whole human 
race instead of to its detriment and sorrow.” 

Four committees were appointed to make reports 
upon the research work conducted by the National 
Government on the Pacific Coast and in the South at the 
next session to be held in San Francisco, under the re- 
cently organized Pacific Division of the Association. 


—J. A. S. 


Referring to a certain idiomatic expression in “Un- 
canned English,” noted on page 649 of the Journal, I 
fear that the critic has not read Acts XI, 4, with 
sufficient care. In my copy of Tyndale (1534), the verse 
in question reads—“Then Peter began and expounded 
the things in order to them sayings.” 

Crammer (1539) has it—“But Peter rehearsed the 
matter from the begynnyng, and expounded by order 
vnto them, saying:” 

In the Rheims version (1557) the meaning is _ still 
clearer—“But Peter began and declared to them the 
order, saying:” 

I do not find the form “expounde” in any translation; 
but Wiclif (1580) has—“and petir bigan [and] expowned 
to hem bi ordre: and seide.” 

In the foregoing instances there seems to be nothing 
more than a straight-forward sentence, expressed in 
good, clear English. Unfortunately, there are many 
who are inchined to believe that a rule in a textbook is 
absolutely infallible—even to the rule, “transitive verbs 
do not admit of prepositions after them.” Occasionally 
I am led to believe that English grammar is our great, 
unpardonable offense. 

J. W. Redway, 

Mount Vernon, New York, 

January 6, 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


ALICE SUMNER VARNEY 
A SCHOOL EXERCISE. 

Pupils represent different characters from poems by 
Mr. Longfellow. 

The Village Blacksmith. The Spanish Student. 
Hiawatha. Miles Standish. John Alden. Paul Revere. 
The Arrow Maker. Evangeline. Nokomis. Minne- 
haha. Priscilla. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Two Girls. Two Boys. 

[The four come in. First Gir! steps torward.] 

First Girl—One of our greatest American poets was 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. He was much loved by 
children, and he was fond of children himself. He 
loved his own children dearly. One day he wrote a 
poem for them called “The Children’s Hour.” We are 
taught this poem in school, and I think every girl and 
boy is fond of it. Mr. Longfellow’s own children 
loved it, and thought it splendid of their father to re- 
member them in this way. 

First Boy—Mr. Longfellow made his home in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, for many years. The children of 
Cambridge loved him, and on February 27, 1879, the 
day that he was seventy-two years old, they presented 
him with a carved arm-chair made from the wood of the 


. Village Blacksmith’s chestnut tree. 


Second Girl—This gift gave great pleasure to Mr. 
Longfellow. He made a gift in return. His gift 
was a poem of thanks to the children. It is a good 
poem to read. In it he said:— 

“Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 4 
And make these branches, leafless now so long, 

Blossom again in song.” 

This chair caused him to feel how much he was loved 
by children especially by the children of Cambridge. 

Second Boy—Our famous poet was born on_ the 
twenty-seventh day of February, 1807, at Portland. 
Maine. The house in which he was born is standing and 
is preserved to his memory. The people of Portland are 
very proud of the fact that so great a poet -was_ born 
there, and the people of all Maine are proud of the 
knowledge that Mr. Longfellow was a native of their 
State. 

First Boy—Mr. Longfellow was an American poet 
and as such is claimed by all America. Everywhere the 
people love him and his works. In many foreign lands 
his works are prized, and long ago England classed him 
as among the great poets, an honor well deserved. The 
colleges of Cambridge and Oxford in England gave him 
degrees, as did his own college, Bowdoin. He was also 
a member of the Royal Spanish Academy. 

First Girl—Our beloved poet graduated from Bow- 
doin College in 1825. He became a teacher of modern 
languages there after spending some time in Europe 
traveline and studying. When he had been teaching a 
few years he decided that he wanted to make a change. 
The opportunity was offered him in 1834, when he re- 
ceived a call to teach modern languages in Wrarvard 
University. 

Second Girl—It was not until December, 1836, that 
Mr. Longfellow began his teaching at Harvard. He 
had spent the greater part of 1835 and 1836 in Europe. 
His first wife died there. In 1837 he took up his resi- 
dence in the house in Cambridge that had been Wash- 
ington’s headquarters. There he lived the remainder of 
his life, the house being presented to him by Mr. Nathan 
Appleton, whose daughter he married in 1843. 

First Boy—Mr. Longfellow gave up teaching in Har- 
vard University in 1854, devoting the rest of his life to 
literary pursuits. In July, 1861, he lost his second wife. 
She was burned to death. From this time on he led a 
somewhat secluded life. On March 24, 1882, he died and 
was very generally mourned, He possessed a sweet 
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spirit and was dearly loved by those who knew him best. 


[The four retire and Prologue comes in.] 
Prologue— 

We learn a poet's songs to love, 

To love the people he creates, 

The men and women, boys and girls 

Whom he has called into his rhymes 

To grace them or to give them fame. 

We prize some story more than all, 

Or chance some song of tenderness, 

Or passionate or noble theme 

Takes hold and grips us like a vice. 


Our poet was a master mind, 

He wrought with skill and greatest care. 
Romance he fashioned into verse 

That gives us pleasure still; and song 
And simple tale all gained in grace 
Because he had the gift divine. 

From out his works will now appear 
Some characters best liked, best known: 


{As Prologue is going out Nokomis and Hiawatha 


come in.] 

Nokomis— 

Can you tell our names, I wonder, 

This lad with is bow and arrows, 

I who with the vears am burdened? 

Long ago did I come earthward, 

“Downward through the evening twilight, 

In the davs that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered ages.” 

Know my name, it is Nokomis. 

When I from the moon descended 

People cried, “A star is falling! 

From the sky a star is falling!” 


Hiawatha— 
As you heard the name, Nokomis, 
I could see you guessed what mine is, 
And I caught the words you whispered, 
“It indeed is Hiawatha, 
Whom they called the child of wonder.” 
Old Nokomis here has taught me 
How to gain the fruits of wisdom. 
She was first to still my sliimbers 
In her wigwam by the forest, 
Looking on the Big-Sea-Water. 
Clear the bright and sunny water. 
She revealed full many secrets 
Of the wonders of the heavens 
Of the things that earth is filled with. 


Nokomis— 
All that I have taught of wisdom 
Is of things that fit for manhood, 
For the man that shall be mighty. 
For the man who is to conquer. 
For the leader of his people. 


Hiawatha— 
Thanks to thee, my good Nokomis, 
I shall find my tasks grow lighter. 
Everyday, though more confront me, 
Wisdom will have made me stronger, 
Till at last I gain my station, 
Chief and first among my people. 


Nokomis— 
Heed me, do not be a boaster. 
Take the bow Iagoo made thee, 
Make thy way into the forest, 
“Kill for us a noble roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers.” 
Minnehaha (Comes in with the Arrow-Maker 


talking)— 


Why should I have wish to leave you, 
Leave alone my honored father, 
Leave the land of the Dacotahs? 
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Why should I, your Minnehaha, 

Wish to nart from one who loves her? 
Arrow-Maker— 

It is not for me to tell you 

Of the reason, why, and wherefor. 

But the day will come, my daughter, 

When you'll greet with joy a stranger, 

Take his hand and leave your people, j 

Not forgetting, but so happy 

To have found a life companion, 
Minnehaha— 

Is it so with every maiden 

Who has met with one who loves her? 
Arrow-Maker (as they go out)— 

Yes, more oft than that the lover 

Turns and takes his lone way homeward. 

[Miles Standish and John Alden come in]. 


Standish— 

Long have you been on your errand, full much I have 
done in your absence. 

I have fought ten battles and sacked and demolished 
a city. 

Come, sit down, and in order relate to me all that has 
happened. 

Alden— 

I went to the home of Priscilla, just as of me you re- 
quested, 

Found her employed as her wont is, the wheel ’neath 
her hand making music. 

We talked of the Spring and its beauty, of the May- 
flower sailing tomorrow. 

Of the hills and the meadows of England, of the 
friends who remain there. 

Standish— 

But did you deliver my message, that which to you 
I entrusted? 

Alden— 

All I made known as requested, your wish that she 
take you in marriage. 

Standish— 

What was the answer she made you, the one I had 
hopéd might be given? 

Alden— 
Friend—— 

Standish— 

I am waiting the answer. What word have you 
brought from Priscilla? 

Alden— 

Would I had other to offer than the one entrusted to 
bring you. 

All I made known as requested, then pleaded with her 
to deal kindly. 

Breaking the silence she said, “Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?” 

Standish— 

“Why don’t you speak for yourself?” John Aldent 
you have betrayed me! 

Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, de- 
frauded, betrayed me. 

You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and: 
loved as a brother; 

You who have fed at my board, and drunk at my cup, 
to whose keeping 

I have entrusted my honor, my thoughts the most 
sacred and secret,— 

You, too, Brutus! ah, woe to the name of friendship 
hereafter! 

Brutus was Caesar’s friend, and you were mine, but 
henceforward 

Let there be nothing between us save war and im- 
placable hatred! 
{He goes out quickly. Priscilla comes in.] 


Priscilla— 
You have told him—— J 
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Alden— 
All the truth, and he is most sorely offended. 
Priscilla— 
Let not that trouble you, John, some day he will offer 
forgiveness. 
[They go out. Evangeline, the Spanish Student, Paul 
Revere, and the Village Blacksmith come in]. 
Evangeline (Addresses the others)— 
My story’s too long for telling when one has not time 
to Esten. 
Read what the poet has written of joy and of sadness 
that followed. 
Of joy in that home in Acadie, home of the blessed 
and hay::y. 
There we knew peace and contentment, on the shores 
of the Basin of Minas. 
And we of the village of Grand-Pre enjoyed the fruits 
ot the valier, 
Wonderful Acadian valley, dear to the hearts Oo 13 
people. 
Fer years we treasured anundance, lived in pes-e 
with the other, 
Until the enemy came and an end seemed to come to 
al. things. 
Th- were we sent forth nomeless, and on tite eurih 
became wanderers. 
Joy had an end,—but the story read and «know tits 
meaning. 
In it you'll learn of dev>tion that suffers, 15 
patient, 
True to the end, never failing, constant as only love 
can be. 
Paul Revere— 
Were there time for all I’d say, give ear, 
And a tale of devotion you would hear. 
Devotion to country in time of need, 
When a friend is worth the price indeed. 
It was April eighteen, in seventy-five, 
Of course there is no one now alive 
“Who remembers that famous day and yéar.” 
But read for yourself what the poet penned 
Of a time when our land had need of a friend. 
The Spanish Student— 
My story’s one of love and doubt and joy, 
Of wrongs imposed and faith that naught can move; 
Of plotting, scheming, evil planned and done; 
Of villainy’s defeat, for in the end 
Virtue triumphant doth all else transcend. 
The Village Blacksmith— 


Mine is a story ages old, 
To newness makes no claim. 

It may in other words be told 
Or bear another name, 

But otherwise than this you'll find 
It always is the same. 


j It makes no pretence to be great, 
i F But some prize must be won. 
Quite all the store it sets by fate 
{ Is duty rightly done. 

{ Some joy it finds in everything 

; That’s good beneath the sun. 


It pleased our poet well to write 
Of those things counted best, 

YE deeds that flourish in the * 3h: 

- Of aims the ioftiest. 

He knew, as every good man knows, 
What things will stand the test. 


—— 


First Child— 


“Come to me, O ye ch'ldren! 
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For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 
Second Child— 
“Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look towards the sun, 
Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 
Third Child— 
“In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow, 
But in mine is the wind of Autumn 
And the first fall of the snow. 
Fourth Child— 
“Ah! what would the world be to us 
Ii the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 
Fifth Child— 
“What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 
Sixth Child— 
“That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 
Seventh Child— 
“Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 
Eighth Child— 
For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
; And the gladness of your looks? 
Ninth Child— 
“You are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


ALONG THE ROAD 


I walked a mile with Pleasure; 
She chattered all the way, 

But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 


I walked a mile with Sorrow, 
And ne'er a word said she: 
But oh, the things I learned from her 
When Sorrow walked with me! 
—Robert Browning Hamilton. 
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Mantorville, Minn., 

December 22, 1914. 
Editor Journal of Education: I wish to protest against 
the sentiment of Dr. Charles W. Eliot when he says that 
the Boy Scouts learn to be loyal as a duty in war and 
peace. That is impossible for they are opposites. If 
they are loyal to war they cannot be loyal to peace. If 
they are loyal to peace they must stubbornly refuse to 
take part in war. That is the patriotism which we must 
teach and preach, profess and practice, and true patriot- 
ism spells loyalty and devotion to the principles of 
peace at all times, in all places, and under all condi- 

tions. O. S. Campbell. 
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MENUS 
GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


With Cost, Quantity, Water and Focd Value Per Helping, 


| Cost | Quantity | Water Gms | Protein | Fat Carbobydrs. | Calories 
Oyster Soup............ .04 | 4.02, ....... 106.44 8.8 8.9 33.0 51 
.10 | 1 slice...... 74.66 83.4 ad 121 
Roast .10 | 1 slice...... 48.20 91.4 357 
Mashed Potatoes........ .03 | 2 h. tbsp. .. 75.10 10.7 27.9 73.0 112 
.03 | 2h. tbsp, .. 65.80 3.4 1.3 1.4 16 
Tapioca Pudding...... .. | .08 | 3h. tbsp 74,81 23.8 56.7 91:2 172 
Whole Milk............. 03 1 glass ..... 191,40 29.8 81.8 45.1 157 
Skimmed Milk.......... -01'} 1 glass ..... 200.91 31.0 6.2 46.4 st 
Orenges ...... A Size ...... 158.50 6.2 2.3 87.1 96 
gs? & 94.86 6.4 7.3 113.7 127 


| 


SUGGESTIVE MENUS 
No. 1, 5 to 7 Years 


Cost | Amount Water Gms Protein | Fat | Carbohydrs. | Calories 
Graham Bread.......... .02 | 2 slices ..... 26.41 27.0 12 4 | 158.2 | 198 
Gelatine Pudding ....... .03 | 2h. tbsp. .. 63.59 18.5 3 | 48.1 67 
09 204 84 59.8 12,7 | 208.8 | 282 
No. 2, 10 to J2 Years. 
Hot Beef Sand......... 50.19 60.8 168.8 74.5 | 303.5 
APTicots .03 | 3 tbsp. ..... | 50.62 8.7 13.6 224.1 | 246 
.03 | 1 glass ..... | 191.4 29.8 81.8 45.1 157 
11 | | 292.21 99.3 264.2 343.7 706.5 
No. 3, 10 to 14 Years, 
Scalloped Potatoes...... .03 | 2h, tbsp. .. | 85.79 14.8 48.1 | 78.2 | 141 
Pruit Sealed .05 | 2 h. tbsp. .. | 54.72 | 8.3 93.9 | 49.2 148 
5 .03.| 1 cup....... 176.86 | 37.2 144.4 97.8 | 9279 
Totals 1 317.37 | 55.8 286.4 | 225.2! 568 
No. 4, 30 to 14 Years, 
Creamed Beef .:........ | 39.6 49.5 | 165.2 9.2 | 223.5 
Ginger Bread........... | 03 | 1 slice...... 11.28 14.8 | 50.2 1562 | 221 
Banana «........ 94.86 7.3 113.7 | 127 
Total... 10 145.74 70.2 222.7 269.1 | 571.5 
No. 5, 8 to 10 Years, 
Whole Wheat Bread.... | .02 | 2 slices...... 32.26 33.4 7.0 171.2 | 212 
i SEE | 03 | 4 large ..... | 153.20 4.1 1.9 182.9 | 189 
Skimmed Milk.......... | | 1 glass .....} | 200.91 31,0 6.2 46.4 84 
06 | 386.37 68.5 15.1 400.5 | 485 


CALCULATING FOOD VALUES 


All foods possess energy which with combustion or burning in the body becomes actual. 


This energy is known as the heat or fuel value of foods and is measured in terms of a heat 
unit or a “‘smali calorie,” the amount of heat required to raise one gram of water from 0 
degree to | degree, C. 


Food is not completely oxidized and transformed in the body, and it is therefore necessary 
to know how much is available for body needs from foods we use in our menus. 

Various standards of calorific proportions has been accepted by authorities, and with a 
little study one can readily see the necessary requirements. 


The twenty-four hour pi eng expressed in calories for different ages 
as recommended by Prof. Irving Fisher are as follows: 


1 year 500 calories. 7 years 900 calories. 11 years 1,175 calories, 
2-4 years 500-600 calories. 8 years 80 calories. 12 years 1,250 calories. 
5 years 800 calories. 9 years 1,050 calories. 13 years 1,350 calories. 
6 years 850 calories. 10 years 1,100 calories. 14 years 1,475 calories. 


15-18 years 1,600-2,000 cal 
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BOOK TABLE 


AMERICAN ASPIRATIONS. By Charles Fleischer 
Leader, The Sunday Commons, Boston. Published 
by B. W. Huebsch, 225 Fifth Avenue, New _ York. 
Cloth. Price, 55 cents. 
Mr. Fleischer has made hituself effective among 

leaders of thought by his slogan. ‘Democracy 1s the 

Organization of Society on the Basis of Respect for the 

Individual.” He dares to think, cares to think _ inde- 

pendently, likes to think for humanity, finds it a joy to 

think boldly, and knows how to think clearly. Ameri- 
ean Aspirations” is a bit of‘a volume in which he makes 
the reader think for himself about such subjects as 
these: Our Day, American Faith, “Saving” America, 

The Typical American, Fear, The Free Soul, The Ideal, 

The Buried Life, The Mind of Man, The Wanderers, 

Money’s Worth, The Rise of the Worker, Co-operation, 

Suffrage, Man and Men, The Woman Movement, Old 

Institutions, New Ideas, The Melancholy Days, Look- 

ing Forward, The Democracy of Art, To Know and to 

Do, Our Age and Our Country, A United Nation. 


CHILD TRAINING AS AN EXACT SCIENCE, By 
George W. Jacoby, M. D. With full bibliography and 
thorough index. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 384 pages, 15 full-page illustrations. Price, 
$1.50, net. By mail, $1.62. 

Dr. Jacoby has entered a new field, or an old field in 
a new way, as you may choose to view it. He has 
challenged the pedagogical child study enthusiasts 
heroically, has set a new pace for educational experts, 
has switched physiological psychologists to a new track. 

Dr. Jacoby here makes it necessary for every normal 
school teacher, every teacher’s college professor, every 
writer and speaker on education to recast his thought. 
Not all educational peovle will enjoy doing this. Some 
wish they could be let alone and repeat the outlines, il- 
lustrations, and philosophic suggestions year after year, 
but Dr. Jacoby makes this impossible. 

It is a good deal easier to stagnate than to keep pure 
by running, leaping, tumbling down a mountain side, 
and every ed“cator can take his choice between stagna- 
tion and progress, but if he prefers stagnation he better 
keep his distance from Dr. Jacoby’s “Child Training.” 
The educational world got a shaking up when physi- 
ology was bred to psychology and _ physiological 
psychology was the outcome, but it is likely to suffer a 
more severe shock when medicine is crossed with peda- 
gogy and medico-pedagogy results, as in this case. 

Whether you like it or not “many of the errors and 
severities of education will fade away, many an improper 
choice of a life occupation will be avoided, and, con- 
sequently, many a psychic existence will be saved when 
pedagogy makes a more profound study of the patho- 
logical conditions that influence the human body.” 


LECTURAS MODERNAS. Selected and edited with 
notes and vocabulary by C. A. Downer and Alfredo 
Elias (College of the City of New York). Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 200 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
This new Spanish reading text contains fifteen prose 

selections and three poems by modern writers of Spain 

and Spanish America “chosen with a view to combine 
in a volume of small compass a rich and varied vocab- 
ulary, both literary and practical in its scope.” The 
authors include such writers as Eusebio Blasco, Emilio 

Castelar, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Palacio Valdés, and 

Scopoldo Alas, and the stories and articles represent 

many different styles and genres, with, however, the com- 

mon quality of interest. An appendix contains short 
lives of the authors represented, written in Spanish. 

Notes and vocabulary are apparently entirely satisfactory 

The text follows the recommendations of the Spanish 

Academy with regard to accents. The compilers are to 

be congratulated on this interesting addition to the stock 

of Spanish reading texts available for American pupils. 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS. By Mabel Hill, in- 
structor in History and Civics, Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 146 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

_ ‘We have come at last to a sound notion of teaching 

civics in the schools. Long experience with  tradi- 

tional modes of instruction has indicated their failure, 
and teachers now turn to a more direct application of 
important principles of pedagogical procedure long 


rOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
(ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granalated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
‘ust'Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
oy mai) Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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urged by the practical psychologist and recently veri- 
fied by careful experimental work.” Professor Henry 
Suzzallo writes thus in his introduction to Miss Hill’s 
contribution to the Riverside Educational Monographs 
series. He outlines the principles of the new teaching 
of civics and Miss Hill tells how these principles are 
best applied. Her discussion of methods is clear and 
succinct. The larger and most valuable part of the 
book is given ‘over to suggestive lessons. The con- 
crete topics she suggests in considerable detail seem 
excellent and are presented in such a way that teachers 
can use them easily. The bibliographies of “helpful 
readings” appended to each chapter are comprehensive. 
Miss Hill’s text will make our “notion of teaching 
civics” even more sound. 


BRIEF COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN SHORT- 
HAND. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons 16 mo. 
Cloth. 174 pages. Price; $1.25. 

In this work we have an exposition of the author’s sys- 
tem of phonography arranged in twenty-seven lessons, 
and specially designed to meet the demands of the 
evening school student and teacher of shorthand. 
And yet it is not alone for such; other classes of 
students will find in it an invaluable help to the 
mastery of the subject. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Text-Book of General Physics.” By J. A. Culler. Price, $1.80. 
Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincots Compan 
“The Psychological Aspects of Christian Experience.” By R.H. 
K.Gill. Price, $1.00.—Sunbonnets & Overalls.” By E. C. Hogate 
and E. O. Grover. Price, 40 cents._Robin Hood and His Merry 
R. Warner. Price, 50 cents. Chicage: Rand, Mc- 


“First Book for Italians.” By B. H. Burke. Boston; E. E. Babb 


& Co. 

‘Wealth from the Soil." By C.C. Bowsfield. Price, $1.00. Chi- 
cago: Forbes & Co. 

“Keeping Fit.” By O.S8.Marden. Price, $1.25. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell Company. 

“The Peoples’ Prayers.” By G. W. Coleman. Price, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press. 

“Brief Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.”’ Price, $1.25. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Intervention and Colonization in Africa.” By N. I. Harris. 
“Trades and Profeasions.” By George H. Palmer. Price, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“A Book of Short Stories.” By Stuart P.Sherman. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 

‘Lippincott’s New Picture Composition Book.” By J. Ber 
Esenwein.—-Tales and Poems.”’ By Edgar Allen Poe. Price, 
cents. New York: Charles EK. Merrill & Company. 


THE WALSH-SUZZALLO 
ARITHMETICS 


By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and HENRY SUZZAULO 


Professor of Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


—o—— 


A new series— 
New in plan; 
New in material ; 
New in aim. 


The authors are men of exceptional skill and fex- 
perience. 


They offer a fresh and original course. 


They have made a new synthesis of the material 
for instruction in elementary mathematics, 


The series provide effective training for practical life. 


The essentials are taught early, and formal prc- 
cesses are mastered. 


Efficiency in calculation is skilfully developed. 


Economic arithmetie—which deals chiefly with ap- 
plications—receives more and more attention as 
the pupil advances. 


—o—— 
TWO BOOK SERIES 
THREE BOOK SERIES 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
ffteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD : 


JANUARY. 


992-23. Conference of Ohio College 
Teachers of Education. Wooster, 
Ohio. Alvin J. Miller, Depart- 
ment of Education, the College of 
Wooster, chairman. 


98-29: Meeting of Supervising 
Principals and Superintendents of 
the Seven North Counties of New 
Jersey. Newark State Normal 
School. Under auspices of Com- 
missioner Calvin N. Kendall and 


Assistant Commissioner J. J. 
Savitz. 

29-30: Nebraska Association of City 
Superintendents. York. Super- 
intendent Wilson Tout, North 


Platte, pres.; Superintendent W. 
T. Davis, McCook, sec’y. 


FEBRUARY. 

4-5: State Directors’ Convention of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. State 
Superintendent Nathan C 
Schaeffer. 

12-13: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

292-96: N. E, A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., sec’y. 


MARCH. 


3-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman, 
Association office, 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

12-13: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 


Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 

18-20. South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association. Florence. 


APRIL. 


8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 

26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 


MAY 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


JUNE. 
24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 


Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 
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28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 

JULY 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 

tion. Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge. Wallace E. Maston, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

AUGUST. 
2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 


and University of California. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion directors was held in Boston, 
January second. The institute ac- 
cepted the invitation of Harvard 
University to hold its summer ses- 
sion at Cambridge July 1-3. The re- 
port of the treasurer, Carlos B. 
Ellis, showed a balance on hand of 
$984.66. 


As directed by the Legislature of 
1914, the Massachusetts Board of 
Education has filed a report on a 
State University, and other methods 
of providing free higher education 
in Massachusetts. 

As a result of its investigations, 
the Board finds a need for some 
means for higher education im the 
following fields: (a) extension 
courses for people who have to be 
self-supporting, but are desirous of 
further education; (b) opportunity 
for the professional training of high 
school teachers by — systematic 
methods comparable to those pro- 
vided by the normal schools for 
training elementary school teachers; 
(c) an organized procedure where- 
by state and municipal officers and 
boards can readily obtain technical 
information as to special phases of 
work in which they are engaged, 
such as is furnished in several states 
by state university specialists and 
students in research fields; (d) cor- 
respondence and short courses con- 
ducted by specialists; (e) provision 
whereby worthy young people with 
limited financial resources can ob- 
tain a college education without ex- 
pense to themselves. 

The Board points out that the 
state now provides opportunity in 
ten normal schools for the training 
of some 2,600 young people desiring 
to teach in elementary schools; for 
700 in its agricultural college, and 
further that it maintains © eighty 
scholarships in the Institute of 
Technology, and forty the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. In 
addition, the state contributes 
largely to the support of three 
textile schools, and a _ nautical 
school. 

It will be noted that these institu- 
tions provide educational opportuni- 
ties in special fields, technical or 
vocational in their character, and 
little or no opportunity for liberal 
education of a collegiate grade, and 
the more extended activities such as 
are carried on by larger state uni- 
versities, such as Wisconsin, have 
been’ but little developed in Massa- 
chusetts. 

While convinced of the need for 
further opportunity for higher edu- 


cation, the Board does not recom- 
mend at this time establishing an- 
Other institution duplicating existing 
institutions, and in a sense compet- 
ing with them. Briefly, its conclu- 
sions are as follows:— 

The faculties for higher educa- 
tion of a collegiate of professional 
nature in Massachusetts compare 
favorably with those of other pro- 
gressive states as regards numbers 
of institutions, varieties of educa- 
tional opportunity offered, financial 
support, teaching force and atten- 
dance and quality of instruction, 

Provisions for higher education 
have increased more rapidly during 
the last thirty years than the popu- 
lation of the state, and have kept 
pace with the increase of such op- 
portunities in other states. 

The institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Massachusetts are progres- 
Sively adapting themselves to the 
economic and social needs of the 
Commonwealth. 

In view of the extent and variety 
“i existing facilities for higher edu- 
cation, and of the possibilitie’ of 
putting the resources of the colleges 
and universities more fully at the 
command of the people, and because 
of the urgent demands on the state 
treasury for the financial support of 
elementary, secondary and  voca- 
tional training, the establishment of 
stale institutions m addition to and 
duplicating existing institutions of 
higher learring is uawart-:-ted 

The Board recommends the pro- 
vision of addition state sehoiar-hiys 
for students needing financial assist- 
ance, and also the creation of an 
¢y tO +t cAtension 
ing and the further co-operation cf 
existing institutions of learning 
with public administrative agencies. 

The resolve under which this re- 
port is made diiected the Poard “to 
embody” in it “a plan tor the es- 
tablishment of a State University,” 
together with other recommenda- 
tions “relevant to other means of 
promoting higher education.” 

The Board submits forms for two 
acts which may be used as the basis 
of legislation. The first provides for 
an initial appropriation of $500,000 
for the purchase of a site within 
thirty miles of Boston, the erection 
and equipment of at least one build- 
ing, and for purposes of organiza- 
tion and instruction. Resources for 
further support would be obtained 
by a tax of one-tenth of a mill on 
each dollar of assessed valuation in 
the state. Such a tax, it is 
estimated, would now yield approxi- 
mately $500,000 annually, which 
would increase automatically with 
the wealth of the state. The sug- 
gested bill is long and elaborate, 
among other thirgs pru:‘ding for a 
Board of seven Regents to be- ap- 
pointed by the governor, each to 
serve seven years, conferring 
definite powers upon the president of 
the university to nominate members 
of the faculty. and to give general 
direction to the instruction and in- 
vestigations of the university, and 
giving the Board of Education ad- 
visory responsibility in co-ordinating 
the work of the university with 
other forms of public education. 

The second suggested bill es- 
tablishes an annual scholarship fund, 
appropriation of $100,000 to be ad- 
ministered by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of paying the 
tuition of worthy young people in 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| SPRINGFIELD, 


SPEND MONEY SAVE 


Rapidly growing communities make rapidly growing 
Text Book Bills 


TAXPAYERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 
Demand the conserving of Books. 


3 per cent. of the cost added to the cost of the Books 
will save 40 per cent. of the Text Book bill 


Write to HOLDEN. He will tell you how 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


existing institutions. This, 
enacted, the Board believes wou 
fulfill many of the demands urged by 
those favoring a State University 
without unnecessarily duplicating 
plant, equipment and teaching staffs. 

It is also suggested by the board 
of Education that as an alternative 
to a State University established as 
an institution offering regular 
courses of instruction, the Common- 
wealth might create and maintain a 
University of Massachusetts 
non-teaching organization, whic 
should consist of a Board of 
Trustees authorized to conduct uni- 
versity extension courses and cor- 
respondence courses, to administer a 
system of state scholarships, to pro- 
mote the training of secondary 
school teachers and of school admin- 
istrators and supervisors, to pro- 
vide for organized co-operation be- 
tween higher institutions of learning 
in Massachusetts on the one hand, 
and the state and municipal depart- 
ments on the other, and to panere 
proper articulation of, high schoo 
and college by organizing and put- 
ting into effect plans whereby the 
above results may be secured 
through with existing 

leges and universities. 
oooech a university should, at least 
at the outset, maintain no faculty. 
It should be provided with buildings 
and equipment necessary for the 
proper conduct ot its administrative 
work. If circumstances warranted 
it might in time be. authorized to 
organize and maintain a permanent 
staff of lecturers for subjects or 
courses not otherwise available. — 

It is believed that the institutions 
of higher education in _Massachu- 
setts would co-operate with such a 
university, and it has been stated 
that there would be readiness to sup- 
port, without expense to the state, a 
certain number of extension courses. 

In the event that the foregoing 
plan should not be regarded as 
feasible it is suggested that the 
Legislature should consider the ad- 
visability of creating an organization 
charged with the power and respon- 
sibility of facilitating co-operation 
between state and municipal authori- 
ties and the various institutions of 
higher learning in the common- 
wealth. 

The functions of this organization 
would be three-fold:— 


(1) To accumulate information 
bearing upon various questions con- 
nected with the public administra- 
tion. This information would in- 
clude reports and publications deal- 
ing with technical questions requir- 
ing expert aid and advice. 

(2) The organization would be 
expected to keep on file a list of ex- 
perts in various fields of study com- 
petent to aid, by advice or assis- 
tance, commissions charged with 
different departments of the work of 
the state. 

(3) This organization could ar- 
range that specialists in higher in- 
stitutions should conduct research 
work on problems growing out of 
the work of departments and com- 
missions. 

In addition, the organization 
might arrange with properly 
equipped higher institutions for the 
training of students to enter fields of 
public service. Beginnings have al- 
ready been made in this field in 
training the health officers, under 
the joint auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University. 


WESTFIELD. Lewis B. Allyn, 
head of the Department of Chemis- 
try and Mathematics in the West- 
field Normal School since 1902, isas 
resigned his position, the resignation 
to take effect January 30. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Allyn will do edi- 
torial work in the department of 
pure foods of the McClure publica- 
tions. 

GREENFIELD. The mid-winter 
meeting of the Franklin County 
school men will be held in Greenfield 
January 30, at the Mansion House. 
A discussion of the subject, “What 
is a High School Principal's Real 
Job?” will be participated in by two 
principals and two superintendents 
and others. 

Proposed school legislation will be 
brought to the attention of the meet- 
ing. A general discussion of the sub- 
ject of examinations—are they worth 
while?—will be a part of the pro- 
gram. 


VERMONT. 


BENNINGTON. The new $80,000 
High School Building here was 
dedicated to the use of the public 
New Year’s night. It is a_ brick 


building with _artificial stone trim- 
mings and pillars, containing eight 
school rooms, a_ large laboratory, 
commercial | room, manual training 
and domestic science rooms, besides 
a hall, seating five hundred persons, 
which is to be open for public meet- 
ings. 

Among the speakers were: Chair- 
man C. S. Perry of the School 
Board, Secretary H. H. Webster, 
who gave a resume of the building 
operations, the noticeable feature 


“being that the money was appro- 


priated without a single adverse vote 
in either of the two district meet- 
ings held for the purpose, Superin- 
tendent A. W. Varney, who traced 
the growth of the High School from 
Its inception and Principal F. D. 
Mabrey, who gave a brief statement 
of the present activities of the high 
school. The principal addresses of 
the evening were by Superintendent 
Mason §S. Stone of Montpelier and 
Dr. John R. Thomas, president of 
Middlebury College. 

In September three new courses 
were opened to students. One is in 
Manual Training, an intensely prac- 
tical course. The first work of the 
boys was to make drawing boards 
and T squares for their work in 
Mechanical Drawing. Then they 
made work benches for the shop and 
at present are making the tables for 
the cooking department. The firm 
to whom the contracts were given 
this were unable to fill 

lem and a contract was give 
the Manual Training 
Saving ot over $100 will be made in 
the work. 

The courses of the school were 
opened to special students. This has 
been impossible because of 
the very limited quarters. For 
Several years graduates of the high 
school have been accustomed to go 
out of town for a year’s course in 
commercial subjects. To offer in- 
struction in these subjects in the 
public schools a course in Sten. 
ography, Bookkeeping, and Ty e- 
writing has been offered. The eigiie 
attend the course until they attain 
Proficiency in the subjects. No per- 
son under sixteen years js admitted 

The new building has also given 
the Opportunity for the  establish- 
ment of an evening school. Several 
attempts have been made by various 
Organizations to have such 4 course 
but the success has not been ease 
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eat. Owing to an insistent demand 
have been established in 
Sewing, Arithmetic, English Com- 
position, Reading and Typewriting, 
with a registration of one hundred 
thirty-two. Each member deposits 
one dollar as guarantee of good 
faith and to cover the cost of books 
issued. The money is refunded at 
the end of the fifteen week’s course, 
if the loaned books are returned in 
good condition. Each class meets 
two evenings a week. ; 

The registration in the high 
school for the year is two hundred 
twelve pupils, a gain of twenty-three 
over last year. ‘Be 

Steps are being taken to anticipate 
a change in the present state system 
of education. Plans are being 
matured for a junior high school and 
for the future regional senior high 
schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. President 
McAneny of the Board of Aldermen 
has sent to the Board of Estimate a 
report suggesting that the Legisla- 
ture be asked to revise the City 
Chapter to provide for a smaller 
Board of Education, He suggests 
that instead of a board of forty-six 
members there be a board of nine. 

These members, Mr. McAneny 
suggests, shall be appointed by the 
mayor, two to serve until 1917, two 
until 1918, two until 1919 and 
three until 1920. : 

In his report, Mr. McAneny said 
he had taken up the matter with 
civic organizations which have given 
it study, and that he is of the opinion 
that it should be presented to the 
Legislature soon as complete charter 
Tevision is not contemplated until 
mext year. He also says:— 

“Ags the reorganized small board 
finds by experience that other 
changes in the educational pro- 
visions are necessary or desirable, 
as it doubtless will, it may be ex- 

ected in concurrence with the 

oard of Estimate to apply that ex- 
perience in the proposal of further 
amendatory legislation, I deem it 
advisable, that the bill now 
introduced should follow the lines 
approved by the outside bodies in- 
terested primarily in the establish- 
ment of a small board as such.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Under the 
direction of the Public Education 
Association a course in salesmanship 
for clerks in retail stores has been 
opened in the Hunter School. The 
cost of the course is being borne by 
manufacturers and other interested 
persons in the retail district. 

The committee also has in mind to 
arrange later courses in_ textile 
designing, chemistry of dyeing, etc. 
All the lectures given thus far have 
been well attended and interest in 
them in the northeast section is very 
keen. 


Albert H. Raub chosen 
associate superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools last week to fill 
the vacancy created by the recent 
election of Dr. William C. Jacobs to 
succeed Dr. Brumbaugh. Supervis- 
ing Principal John L. Shroy was 
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EMERSO 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, an@ 
pedago 
* thestudent a knowledge of his own powers ia 
expression whether as a creativethinker or 
an interpreter. A beautifnl new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall ir- 


College of Oratory 


in America. Itaims to develop in 


rmation on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


chosen as Mr. Raub’s successor. 
Mr. Raub is a State Normal School 
graduate and a graduate of Dela- 
ware College. e is a son of the 
late Dr. Albert N. Raub. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Speaking of needed 
school legislation, State Superinten- 
dent W. D. Ross says:— 

“Legislative provision for a ‘Bet- 

ter cools’ Commission,” with 
proper authority and sufficient 
means to study our educational 
needs, to report to the next legisla- 
ture its recommendations in the 
form of an entirely new school code, 
undoubtedly would bring better re- 
sults than can any attempt to 
“doctor up” existing patchwork laws. 
And this, I most earnestly recom- 
mend. 
‘ “There are, however, certain im- 
perative needs which should receive 
immediate attention. Among those 
of first importance are: provision 
making possible the use of supple- 
mentary books in our schools; a re- 
vision of our certificate law; a modi- 
fication of the system of normal 
institutes; and the reorganization 
and strengthening of the state de- 
partment of public instruction.” 


IOWA. 


CLINTON. A complete reorgan- 
ization of the promotion system in 
Clinton schools is recommended in a 
thorough report on the subject made 
to the board of education by Su- 
perintendent O. P. Bostwick. He 
suggests promotion by subjects. 


MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH. The report of Miss 
Olga Larson, county superintendent 
of schools, shows that sewing, cook- 
ing and manual training have been 
introduced in the graded schools of 
the county during the past year. 
Hot lunches are served at noon in a 
number of schools for the first time 
this year. 


ST. PAUL. Readjustment of state 
school aid provisions is suggested. 

In addition to the apportioned 
school fund, the state gives school 
districts special aid which the educa- 
tion committee proposes to continue 
on substantially the same basis, add- 
ing the condition that special aid for 
rural schools shall not be given to 
districts that do not need it. That 
is where the local*tax levy is less 
than five mills, additional aid from 
the state treasury would not make 
the burden more equal but more un- 
equal. 

The aid for graded schools is on 
something the same basis but the 
conditions are different. The edu- 
cation commission figures out that 


— 


$600 is a fair contribution from the 
state toward the support of a first 
class four-room school. That, in 
fact, is the same basis that it recome 
mends for the one-room school and 
the two-room or three-room, semi- 
graded school—$150 for each room. 

Above four rooms, the expense 
does not increase in the same pro- 
portion, or at least the. burden on 
the district does not. So the com- 
mission recommends $100--be 
added for each room up to $1,300 
for the school. It is now $750 for 
each school whether it has four 
rooms or eight or more. 

For the one-room school, the 
commission has proposed that no 
aid be given where the tax is especi- 
ally light. But where there is @ 
grade school, the tax is never less 
than the average. And therefore, to 
equalize matters, the commission 
thinks the State ought to share in the 
cost of running the school where the 
tax is more than fifteen mills, pay- 
ing one-third of the excess until the 
total state aid for any school reaches 

Some grade schools maintain a 
two-year high school course toward 
which the state contributes $500. 
The commission advises that this 
should be $250 if there is one 
teacher and $500 if there are two 
keeping the school, however to the 
maximum of $1,300. 

_ For the same reasons the commis- 
sion believes aid to the high schools 
ought to be on substantially the 
same basis as now and recommends 
$1,800 for each high school that 
meets the requirements, with addi- 
tional aid where the tax levy is more 
than fifteen mills until the total pay- 
ment for the school comes to 
$2,500. As is now provided by law 
this would have nothing to do with 
special aid given for maintaining 
special courses. 


INDIANA. 
KOKOMO. 


County Superinten- 
dent Albert F. Hutson has written 


an interesting description of the 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for Catalog 


A. LAWTON & 
46 M 
NEW YORK Cl 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©. Beyden, M. A. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial] subjects. J. Asbury Pite 
man, Principal. 
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though they attend meetings of the 
as advisers and citizens. 
: € youngsters divided the city 

BOSTON into three wards. Two aldermen, 


a each ward. The children are str 
Now York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; Ill., Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave, for equal suffrage. 
el D. Cy 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bldg The problem of financing the ju- 
hington, Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg, venile city was one requiring more 
than ordinary attention. The de- 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


was found that the only immediate 
enpontitares faced were for athletic 
supplies; so the childr hei 
VE, Director 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, en spent their 

JAMES LEE LOVE, first city cash for athletics, 
, Our Teachers’ Agency ie really more efficient because SOme of the adult advisers wanted 
POSITIONS GUARANTEED it is regular department an appropriation for streets, but~the 

‘ horities who call «n ur a ey i 

confidence oF so successful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of were replied that all .wosk 
po we Pome hers provided they register e#rly. 11 we Jocate you then er payusif youails Would be done by the children, thus 
qualified we forfeit our guazantee and pay jou ss high s+ $50.10 cath «This . saving that expense. 


n endowed co for blank today—Teachers’ Bureau 
nd backed by an e e Nege rite A local bank c y 
rrisvill Coliege, Morrisville, Missouri. ashier was secured 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


hool equipment of the coun 
which serves the double purpose of 
a report to the State Board of Edu- 
cation and a_ readable article for 


are just now about to begin the con- 
struction. 

The original building 200 feet 
square and completed in 1909, and 


to deliver an address on the issuing 
of municipal bonds and the children 
were taken on a tour of one of the 
banks. City government in all its 


phases is being tatight by lecture 
and act. 


le. It was published in the large addition 65 feet by 200 feet, CHICAGO. Professor Andre 
eager r both having three stories and base- C. McLaughlin, of the "Degertmient 
2 the NFIELD Detailed in- ment, house the school, except that of History of Chicago University, 
> Mh e's regarding the Indiana 2 temporary gymnasium, 50 feet by and Mrs. McLaughlin have given to 


+s’ School here is given in the an- 
— report of the superintendent, 
Guy C. Hanna. The enrollment © 
the school which consists of juvenile 
incorrigibles and delinquents, 1s 545. 

The Binet-Simon tests were used 
to determine the mental development 
of the 235 boys entering the school 
the past year. Only sixty-three 
were less than three years below 
normal, while more than seventy 
per cent. were more than three years 
below normal. Forty-five of these 
are practically imbeciles. 

INDIANAPOLIS. School _at- 
tendance officers in the state worked 
20,856 days, made 98,344 visits, and 
brought 34,586 children into school 
during the past year. Clothing and 
books, with an average . value of 
$2.89 per child, were furnished to 
9.454 children. There were 5/4 cases 
taken to court and 519 of these were 


100 feet and one-story high, is being 
added to care temporarily for the 
gymnasium and athletic work of the 
men, 

The normal school enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having the largest field 


for practice teaching of any normal: 


school in the United States. 


ILLINOIS. 
RIDGEWOOD. There are_ two 
cities here, Ridgewood and Ridge- 
woodville. The former is a real live 
city, the latter is a much more won- 


- derful one, however, a model city. 


It was formed to train children for 
citizenship. 

The children have elected munici- 
pal officials from mayor down. and 
now have a Board of Aldermen, 
police force, street department and 
af other essentials of the well- 


the University the sum of $1,000 to 
found a prize in memory of their 
son, David Blair McLaughlin, who 
was a student in the College of 
Literature when he met an untimely 
death by accident. 

The income of the gift, a prize of 
approximately fifty dollars, will be 
awarded annually to a student, havy- 
ing credit for not more than two 
years ot college work, who has 
shown special skill and sense of form 
in the writing of English prose, 


In his report on “Crime in the 
Schools” Special Agent James H. 
Watson of the Board of Education 
Says that considering the twenty-five 
per cent. growth in the size of the 
school plant jin Chicago during the 
nine years of his! special work there 
has been a decrease in thefts in 
schools of about seventy per cent. 

After figuring up the 421 cases on 


decided in favor of the attendance acted municipality. As a means which he has worked _during the 
officers. of interesting boys and girls in the Ye@t, he found that the pilfering and 
LAFAYETTE. The report of responsibility of good citizenship and Stealing in the elementary schools 


Purdue University for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, has been made 
public by President W. E. Stone. 
The enrollment for the year was 
9.467. Of the class which entered in 
1910, 53.3 per cent. graduated in 
1914. The highest percentage was 
furnished by the agricultural depart- 


the science of municipal government, 
the plan has proven an unexampled 
success. 

After the city was declared duly 
organized, it was decided to visit the 
various city departments and offices 
of Ridgewood, Joliet arid other 
neighboring cities, to note how the 


has been much more prevalent than 
lor several years previous. On the 
other hand, the depredations in the 
high schools have fallen off more 
than half. 

Robbing telephone boxes 
schools is one of the favorite past- 
times. 


ment. The University now owns affairs of each were conducted. Cases are seldom taken to the 
a 5 acres of land acquired during The children, of course, were especi- COUrtS. No one not immediately 
the vear. ally interested in the police and fire COmcerned with the unfortunate 


Through the work of the exten- 
sion department, 250,000 people were 
brought intp touch with the Univer- 
sitv. Disbursements for the year 
totaled almost $900,000. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee 
Normal School grounds now com- 


Walter Burley Griffin, who laid out 
the grounds of the normal schools 
at Charleston and DeKalb, Illinois, 
and who was the winner of the 
$8,500 prize offered by the govern- 
ment of Australia for the best plan 
for the city and buildings of their 
new capitol, Canberra oi which they 


departments, and the municipal 
officials gladly showed them the 
operations of each. The chief of the 
Joliet Fire Department went so far 
as to offer the embryo juvenile city 
some spare.apparatus of its Fire 
Department. 

When it came to organizing the 
Pelice Department, every boy was 
eager to be elected Chief of Police. 


amination was practically the same 
as that required by the city of 
Joliet. Eight boys took the “quiz” 
and every one passed. 

Ridgewood is governed entirely 
by its juvenile officials elected at a 
regular election by its juvenile citi- 
zens. No grown-ups hold office, al- 


transactions is told of discovered 
thefts. Parents in most cases make 
good the losses and offenders are 
given every chance to improve their 
habits. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


é ih prise twenty-nine acres. Plans for Herbert Scheik was unanimously OREGON. 
laying out and beautifving the en- chosen. The policemen were 
tire camnus are now being made by _ selected under civil Service. The ex- MONMOUTH. A special short 


course for the teachers of Oregon 
whose terms of school end early has 
been announced by the Oregon Nor- 
mal School to commence on April 5. 
Provisions have been made to meet 
the needs of the students coming for 
the course to carry any of the regu- 
lar studies given by the school. 
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January 21, 1915 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 83 
Reports and Pamphlets TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
“The Public Schools and Women| THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


in Office Service.” By the . De- 
partment of Research, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Mass. Prepared under 


the diréction of ay Allison, 
Associate Director. 185 pages. 
Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Report of the sixty-fifth an- 
nual convention St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. Superintendent Mar- 
garet R. Kelley, Derby, Ver- 


mont, Secretary. 128 pages. 


United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin 1914, No. 36. “County 
Unit Organization for the Admin- 
istration of Rural Schools.” By 
A. C. Monahan. 60 pages, Bul- 
letin 1914, No. 44. “Education for 
the Home.” Part I.  Introduc- 
tory Survey. Equipment ~ for 
Household Arts. y Benjamin 
R. Andrews. 55 pages. 


“Art.” Outline of Study in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Illustrations by children. 


Prepared by Art Director Charles 
M. Carter. 90 pages. 


California State Board of Educa- 
tion. Eulletin No. 6.-“A De- 
scriptive List of Text and Refer- 
ence Books in Chemistry and 
Physics.” Prepared by a committee 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Chemistry and Physics Teachers. 
27 pages. 


“An Outline of Nature Study.” 
Showing the plan and practice in 
the Los Angeles, California, public 
schools. Reprint. By Charles 
Lincoln Edwards, Director of 
Nature Study, Los Angeles. 16 
pages. 


REMINGTON NOTES. 


The first 1915 issue of Remington 
Notes is out. In every way worthy 
of its predecessors, this issue em- 
braces a number of interesting and 
important new features. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady  con- 
tributes the first feature, which he 
calls “Confessions of a Dictator.” 
As publicist and author, Dr. Brady’s 
long career has been one of close 
association with numerous steno- 
graphic secretaries, and he therefore 
speaks in this article in that interest- 
ing way which is possible only when 
a writer is. particularly and in- 
timately acquainted with his subject. 

Another interesting article in this 
number “is the one regarding the 
“Super-Remington,”’ which describes 
the Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter as Miss Rem- 
ington sees it—how it opens a new 
field of work for her. The timeli- 
ness and fitness of this name “Super- 


_ Remington” in these days of “super- 


men,” super-dreadnoughts,” _ete., 
however, does not exceed that of a 
letter which is produced fac- 
simile. This letter was written from 
Antwerp, requesting that the writer 
be placed on the Remington Notes 
mailing list, and arrived at the Rem- 
ington office in New York. Octo- 
ber 9, “The Day Antwerp Fell.” 

Any stenographer and _ typist 
whose name is not already on the 
mailing list can get Remington 
Notes by addressing the Remington 
Typewriter Company, 327 Broadway, 
New York. 


ONLY 


S work possible is the demand ig get promotion makes of ateachber. When ham- 

pering conditions for which he is not responsibie and which he cannot in any way 
help arise, it is evidently time for him to move on—and up if heean, An Agency that Knows 
not only his entire record but also from therough acquaintance with schcols appreciates 
the surroundings in which he is placed WOR a* this crisis, With pressure of school 
can help most effectively by its K duties, attention to keeping the machin- 
ery Oiled against undue friction, and physical strain produced not by Work but by worry, 
the teacher who is et aag | under such adverse conditions is quite unfit to cope with the 
fresh — of locating himself satisfactorily elsewhere. The Agency goes ahead system- 
atically with the caseand some morning the teacher wakens to find himecif locared in a 
pooeier which is likely to fit him exactly, but which the possibility of winning be would 


diy ha dared h for. The : h ’ » 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


observ 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becom mends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENC 


MERICAN ::: 


introduces to 
Schools. and Families, 


nd OREIGN superir Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors. ‘ 
forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 

dreds of high grade positions 

ishe No charge t 

none for registration. 


If netd @ 
teacher forany desirable pls 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, Ne 


with good general education wanted tor departme o 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Foe 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approvea Bys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9" per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO . 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 


£, Bos 


HE SCOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! offic’als, 
OHARLES W. MULEORD, Proprietor $863 Fifth Avenue, New York, NX. ¥ 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. sr, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Dbtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK,' Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 


A superior agency for superiors 


Assists Teachers 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1590 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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; THE-L {-TEACHER’S-AGENCY has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex- 
new perience, co-operating with TRACG- 
ERS PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, 
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This thought will save you many hours of worry-and anxiety if you are enrolled 


in the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers. 


As a superintendent or principal you have a difficult position to maintain in your com. 
munity, You are one of the most important officials of your city and are expected to live 
and support your family accordingly. Yet with a salary proportionately smaller than that of 
days and old age. 

Think for a moment what it will mean to you 


your business associates, you are left only a meager surplus each year to lay aside for rainy 


aad your family to have your expenses doubled and 
your income reduced by accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine. What will become of your slender savings ? 
Can your family live as they are accustomed? Can 
you keep out of debt? Can you send your boy or 
girl through college? Will you have a competence 
in old age. 


You can answer “Yes” to all these questions 
if you are enrolled in tlie T. C. U., which will pay 
you $100 a month when you are disabled by acci- 
dent, sickness or quarantine—$2,000 to $4,000 for 


accidental death—and numerous other benefits which. 


will insure your income and protect your savings. 


Fill in the coupon and WRITE TODAY! 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


“When lam sich or injured, the T.C.U. 


will provide for me and my family’’— 


Ab 


re 


Mail the coupon below and let us tell you more 
about this remarkable policy which offers you 
greater protection and benefits at lower cost 
than you can find in any other company. 


It cost you only 9¢ a day—only $30 a year— 
payable if desired in $10 instalments. 


We also have other policies with larger or 
smaller benefits; premiums in proportion. Your 
teachers will be interested in this protection and will 
be glad to hear about it. Explain it to them. 


Remember, the T. C. U. deals direet with you, 
and thus saves you the usual agents commission- 


Lincotn, Nebraska 


Without obligation to me, please send 
information about your special policy 
to pay me§.. ......... a month when { 
am sick, injured or quarantined. 


The National Organization for Teachers 
Department J. 


